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RUFUS  KING  OF  NEVVBURYPORT: 

THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS  (1767-1788) 

By  Richard  E.  Welch,  Jr. 

The  name  of  Rufus  King  in  so  far  as  it  is  remembered  at  all 
is  one  associated  with  the  state  and  city  of  New  York.  At  Jamaica 
on  Long  Island  the  Rufus  King  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  helps  maintain  King  Manor,  and  visitors  there  are 
informed  of  King’s  career  as  Federalist  Senator  from  New  York, 
American  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  presidential  candidate 
of  the  Federalist  Party.  Due  perhaps  to  the  patriotic  zeal  of  these 
ladies,  P.  S.  #26  in  Queens  County  bears  the  name  of  Rufus 
King.  Neither,  however,  in  Scarboro,  Maine,  where  he  was  born, 
nor  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  educated  and 
where  his  political  apprenticeship  was  served,  has  he  received 
any  such  honor. 

Indeed,  the  city  of  Newburyport  has  almost  totally  ignored  its 
claim  to  one  of  the  major  figures  of  the  Revolutionary-Federalist 
period  of  American  history.  In  a  city  where  an  entertaining  eccen¬ 
tric  is  commemorated  by  something  called  the  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter  “trail,”  and  the  state  of  California — with  a  history  quite 
extraneous  to  that  of  Newburyport — is  awarded  a  street,  the 
name  of  Rufus  King  is  attached  to  nothing  more  enduring  than  a 
single  card  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Public  Library. 

This  neglect  is  unfortunate  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  an¬ 
tiquarian  piety,  but  more  importantly  because  it  has  obliterated 
the  influence  which  Newburyport  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
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had  in  fashioning  the  political  philosophy  of  a  future  leader  of 
the  Federalist  Party.  King’s  major  accomplishments  followed  his 
departure  from  Newburyport,  but  it  was  here  that  his  professional 
and  political  career  began;  it  was  here  he  passed  “the  formative 
years.” 

Rufus  King  was  born  March  25,  1755,  in  Scarboro,  Maine. 
As  the  elder  son  of  a  relatively  wealthy  merchant  and  timber 
dealer,  it  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  he  would  en¬ 
joy  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  colonial  elite.  After  several 
years  of  elementary  education  at  the  Scarboro  schools,  he  was  at 
the  age  of  12  sent  to  Dummer  Academy,  there  to  prepare  for 
Harvard  with  Master  Samuel  Moody. 

Dummer  Academy — it  had  yet  to  assume  its  gubernatorial  dig¬ 
nity — was  located  then  as  now  in  South  Byfield,  Massachusetts. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  a  part  of  the  recently  in¬ 
dividualized  city  of  Newburyport,  and  Newburyport  would  be  for 
the  next  twenty  years  the  primary  residence  of  Rufus  King. 

When  first  viewed  by  young  Rufus,  Newburyport,  though  form¬ 
ally  separated  from  the  town  of  Newbury  but  three  years  earlier, 
had  already  attained  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  commercial  towns 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Its  six  wharves  carried  on  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  French  and  British  VV'est  Indies,  and  it  possessed  at 
least  three  ship-building  yards  of  growing  reputation,  together 
with  all  the  usual  auxihary  occupations.  The  town  possessed 
around  2800  inhabitants,  these  being  chiefly  concentrated  along 
the  Merrimac  and  westward  to  what  once  had  been  called  the 
Ridge  and  was  now  known  as  High  Street.  Benjamin  Hart’s  Ports¬ 
mouth  Stage  was  still  three  years  in  the  future,  and  the  civic 
effort  to  plant  trees  along  High  Street  would  not  take  effect  for 
another  twelve,  but  Frog  Pond  already  furnished  a  cause  for 
civic  pride,  if  somewhat  marred  by  a  rope  walk  along  >ts  eastern 
boundary. 

As  its  docks  and  yards  furnished  employment,  so  Newburyport 
also  served  as  a  retail  center  and  market  town  for  a  fairly  large 
agricultural  area.  On  this  score  it  represented  at  one  and  the 
same  time  both  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  viewpoints,  a 
fact  which  helps  to  explain  its  somewhat  erratic  but  by  no  means 
atypical  response  to  British  regulations  and  restrictions  in  the  years 
preceding  Bunker  Hill. 
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By  the  time  King  was  ready  to  matriculate  at  Harvard  (1773), 
Newburyport  was  already  recognized  by  the  British  authorities  as 
“a  troublesome  town.”  After  a  certain  amount  of  vaccilation,  un¬ 
derstandable  for  a  city  whose  livelihood  was  closely  linked  with 
British  imports,  trade,  and  ship  purchase  and  whose  political 
leadership  rested,  by  tacit  agreement,  in  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional-mercantile  gentry,  Newburyport  had  come  to  express 
increasing  impatience  with  British  rule.  Having  agreed  in  1769 
to  a  non-importation  agreement,  the  town  was  ready  by  December, 
1773,  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

At  Harvard,  King  followed  the  course  of  political  developments 
with  a  degree  of  excitement  natural  to  his  years  and  a  maturity  of 
intelligence  unusual  even  in  that  age  of  strict  classical  education. 
Together  with  the  ruling  clique  in  Newburyport  he  was  outraged 
by  the  Coercive  Acts  of  1774,  yet  loath  to  see  the  British  con¬ 
nection  broken.  Together  with  his  Newburyport  friends,  he  came 
to  accept  the  inevitability  of  a  complete  break  only  with  the 
spring  of  1776. 

Once  the  War  for  Independence  had  begun  in  earnest.  King 
was  torn  by  two  conflicting  desires.  The  first  of  these  was  to  join 
the  Continental  forces  and  gain  the  fame  and  honor  he  even  then 
felt  to  be  his  destiny.  The  second  was  to  complete  his  education  at 
Harvard  and  thereby  cement  his  claim  to  a  position  within  the 
state’s  circles  of  social  and  intellectual  leadership.  The  recent 
death  of  his  father,  together  with  an  attendant  decline  in  the 
family’s  financial  circumstances,  led  him  to  select  the  latter  course. 
It  was  not  a  choice  easily  made,  more  especially  as  he  appears  to 
have  suffered  from  a  suspicion  of  inadequate  patriotism.  Certain 
self-appointed  Patriot  Vigilantes  in  Scarboro  infuriated  at  the 
unwillingness  of  King’s  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Southgate,  to  join 
them  in  their  Tory-baiting,  and  possibly  envious  of  King’s  con¬ 
tinued  residence  at  Harvard,  threatened  the  possible  confiscation 
of  a  portion  of  his  father’s  patrimony.  Nothing  came  of  these 
threats,  but  they  undoubtedly  influenced  King  in  his  decision  to 
regard  himself  henceforth  as  a  citizen  of  Newburyport,  “not  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Scarboro.”^ 

Because  of  his  father’s  death  and  the  general  disruption  of 

I.  See  King  to  Southgate,  August  21,  24,  1777.  C.  R.  King,  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Rufus  King  (N.  Y.,  1894),  I,  26-28. 
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trade  and  property  values  during  war-time,  King  found  himself 
hard  pressed  for  income  in  his  last  years  at  Harvard.  Inflation  was 
such,  he  complained,  that  “I  can’t  live  in  this  place  under  £90 
per  annum. Careful  budgeting  on  his  part,  however,  together 
with  the  sale  of  some  timber  lands  in  Scarboro  saw  him  through, 
and  in  June,  1777,  he  graduated,  replete  with  high  honors  for 
oratorical,  literary,  and  mathematical  attainments. 

Upon  graduation.  King  returned  to  Newburyport  to  study  law’ 
under  Theophilus  Parsons.  Inflation  had  infected  Newbury  port  as 
well,  he  was  sorry  to  see —  “I  expect  to  pay  seven  or  eight  dollars 
a  week  for  my  board;  Necessity'  has  no  law” — but  even  more  irk¬ 
some  was  the  knowledge  that  he  remained  a  civilian.  He  did  not 
feel  that  financially  or  professionally  he  could  afford  to  change 
that  designation  on  any  permanent  basis,  but  he  soon  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  exhibit  his  patriotism  and  courage  as  a  volunteer. 

King  enlisted  as  an  aide  de  camp  to  General  Glover  in  August, 
1778.  Glover’s  detachment  was  assigned  to  General  Sullivan  and 
participated  during  the  next  two  months  in  the  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
fort  to  oust  the  British  from  Newport.  With  the  failure  of  the 
French  squadron  under  Comte  d’Estaing  to  provide  the  necessary 
naval  support,  this  expedition  came  to  nothing,  and  on  the  fifth 
of  October,  1778,  “Major  King”  was  released  from  active  duty. 
Except  for  a  near  escape  during  a  British  artillery  attack  at 
Quaker  Hill,  it  was  a  relatively  quiet  tour  of  duty. 

King  now  returned  to  Newburyport  and  Parsons’  law  office, 
applying  himself  with  zeal  sufficient  to  secure  his  admittance  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1780.®  He  opened  an  oflBce  in  New¬ 
buryport  and  seems  almost  instantly  to  have  been  accepted  as  one 
of  the  leading  professional  and  social  figures  of  the  town.  This 
early  prominence  is  triply  certified:  by  his  nomination  as  warden 
of  the  newly-formed  Episcopal  Church;^  by  his  selection  as  one 
of  the  annual  examiners  for  the  pupils  of  the  local  public  schools; 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

3.  A  letter  to  Joshua  Coit  of  December  14,  1778,  reveals  clearly  the 
youthful  King's  diorough  grasp  of  the  intricacies  of  the  judicial  history 
and  arrangements  of  Massachusetts  and  the  conflicting  theories  concerning 
the  "rights  of  Englishmen”  who  migrated  to  America.  Box  i.  King  Papers, 
The  New-York  Historical  Society.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  King  Papers. 

4.  Sec,  however,  letter  from  King  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  May  8,  1785, 
wherein  King  expresses  a  wish  never  “to  see  the  lawn  sleeves  in  America.” 
Box  I,  King  Papers. 
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and,  more  importantly,  by  his  election  in  July,  1783,  as  the  town’s 
representative  in  the  General  Court.^ 

King  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  political 
career,  and  was  by  all  accounts  a  handsome  and  personable  young 
man.  Erect  of  carriage — some  thought  his  bearing  even  haughty — 
he  was  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height  and  had  dark  hair,  which 
he  wore  short,  a  broad  forehead,  ruddy  complexion,  and  piercing 
eyes,  which  appeared  now  blue  and  now'  black.  The  physical  at¬ 
tribute  which  elicited  the  most  comment,  however,  was  his  voice, 
which  though  penetrating  was  described  by  one  as  “musical”  and 
by  another  as  “high  toned.”  He  was  early  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  as  well  as  courteous  debaters  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives. 

To  judge  from  the  rather  meagre  record  of  the  House  Journal, 
King  was  not  involved  in  many  legislative  matters  of  high  import 
during  his  two  terms  as  Newburyport’s  representative  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court.  It  would  appear  likely,  however,  that  he  participated 
widely  in  the  committee  business  of  the  lower  house  and  that  the 
oratorical  exhibitions  which  won  the  praise  of  contemporaries  were 
far  more  numerous  and  lengthy  than  existing  records  allow. 

Of  the  oratorical  efforts  of  Representative  King  which  are  a 
matter  of  historical  record,  possibly  the  most  interesting  concerns 
his  labors  in  1784  to  defeat,  or  at  least  delay,  a  motion  which 
would  have  granted  the  Articles  of  Confederation  Congress  the 
authority  to  levy  a  five  per  cent  impost  on  all  foreign  articles  en¬ 
tering  any  of  the  ports  of  the  thirteen  states.  This  unsuccessful 
effort  by  King  appears  at  complete  variance  with  his  later  concern 
as  a  member  of  that  Congress  to  augment  its  powers.  It  was  an 
effort  which  later  caused  him  some  little  embarrassment,  and  as 
late  as  1817  he  would  be  explaining  that  his  action  was  inspired 
by  a  wish  to  thwart  those  in  the  Congress  who  would  allow 
“France  to  acquire  too  great  an  influence  over  our  public  affairs. 

5.  “A  return  was  made  by  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Newburyport, 
whereby  it  appeared  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  by  virtue  of  a 
precept  issued  to  them  the  last  sitting  of  court,  had  made  choice  of  Rufus 
King,  Esq.,  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Court  in  the  room  of  Jonathan 
Titcomb,  Esq.,  who  had  been  chosen  a  naval  officer.”  MS  Journal  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  May  1783-Alarc/i,  1784,  p.  219. 

6.  Delaplaine’s  Repository,  I,  178  as  cited  in  King,  Life  and  Corres¬ 
pondence,  I,  15W.;  Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
May,  178^  March,  1784,  p.  260. 
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Actually  King  in  the  year  1784 — again  in  company  with  the 
town  of  Newburyport — was  by  no  means  nationally  oriented. 
Though  man  and  town  had  approved  the  idea  of  a  league  of 
states,  neither  was  yet  desirous  of  seeing  a  central  government  of 
strong,  centrahzing  authority. 

Events  in  the  next  few  years  would  work  a  decided  change, 
however.  For  King  this  change  would  be  the  result  of  a  personal 
experience  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  Confederation. 

Having  served  a  two-year  apprenticeship  in  state  politics,^  suf¬ 
ficient  to  hone  his  oratorical  powers  an  introduce  him  to  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  the  techniques  of  legis¬ 
lative  and  committee  business,®  King  was  ready  by  1785  to  move 
to  broader  fields.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  the  Town  Council  of 
Newburyport  heard  in  the  late  fall  of  1784  that  Rufus  King  of 
that  city  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  five  delegates  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  to  the  Confederation  Congress. 

King’s  career  as  a  member  of  the  Confederation  Congress  cov¬ 
ers  the  period  from  December,  1784  to  May,  1787,  and  is  of 
general  historical  significance  largely  on  two  counts:  i)  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  individual  labors  with  such  items  as  the  Land 
Ordinance  of  1785,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  at¬ 
tempted  resuscitation  of  the  Continental  Treasury,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts-New  York  boundary  dispute;  and  2) 
the  illustration  that  career  affords  of  sectional  controversies  within 
the  Congress  and  the  journey  of  one  man  towards  a  decision  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  section  could  best  be  secured  by 
means  of  a  stronger  central  government. 

Such  was  the  traditional,  indeed  in  part  prescribed,  turn-over 
of  congressional  membership,  that  King’s  status  as  a  new  member 


John  B.  McMasters  insists,  however,  that  King  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  a  Continental  impost  throughout  his  period  in  the  Massachusett’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  and  attributes  King’s  election  to  the  Continental  Congress  to 
this  fact.  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (N.Y.,  1883),  I, 
359- 

7.  King  was  elected  to  a  third  term  in  1785,  but  did  not  attend  this 
Court. 

8.  King  also  obtained  in  these  years  a  wide  acquaintanceship  with  the 
major  public  figures  of  Massachusetts.  Though  he  was  later  to  become  a 
political  opponent,  King  now  enjoved  the  favor  and  friendship  of  John 
Hancock.  Sw  Hancock  to  King,  September  30,  1783,  wherein  Hancock  in¬ 
forms  King  that  the  latter’s  sister  had  undergone  her  small  pox  innocula- 
tion  in  fine  style.  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  31-32. 
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offered  no  obstacle  to  prominence;  his  unrivalled  record  of  near¬ 
constant  attendance,  his  energy'  in  numerous  committee  posts, 
and  his  pronounced  skill  in  debate  virtually  assured  it.® 

With  the  return  of  Congress  to  New  York  early  in  1785,  and 
his  personal  establishment  “in  good  company”  at  Mrs.  Osgood’s 
boarding  house.  King  felt  himself  free  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
the  proposed  ordinance  for  surveying  and  settling  the  “western 
lands  beyond  the  mountains  and  above  the  Ohio”  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Congress  by  the  various  states.  King  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  entrusted  with  the  task  of  drafting  this  ordinance,  and 
if  Virginia’s  Richard  Henry  Lee  is  to  be  believed  was  single- 
handedly  responsible  for  the  long  delay  of  its  passage.  In  King’s 
eyes  his  stalwart  insistence  on  “eastern  principles”  was  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  when  passed,  pos¬ 
sessed  many  of  the  same  features  as  the  township  system  of  coloni¬ 
al  New  England.  He  had  had  to  combat  the  views  of  Southern 
delegates  who  instead  of  “survey  and  sale  by  township,”  had  fa¬ 
vored  “indiscriminate  Locations.”  If  the  Ordinance  represented  a 
“compromise  of  opinions” — “we  have  been  obliged  so  far  as  to 
give  up  the  Plan  of  Townships,  as  to  admit  the  sale  of  one  half 
of  the  Townships  in  lots  of  a  mile  square” — he  was  pleased  to 
note  that  it  bore  “strong  features  of  an  Eastern  System,”'®  King’s 
chief  concern  was  to  obtain  an  arrangement  providing  revenue 
for  tbe  Continental  Treasury  and  a  system  of  settlement  so  regu¬ 
lated  as  to  obviate  difficulties  of  defense  and  confusion  of  bound¬ 
aries.  If  the  solid  virtues  of  the  New  England  character  were 
transferred  together  with  the  orderly  township  system  of  that  re¬ 
gion  so  much  the  better. 

Similar  motives  were  evident  in  his  association  with  another  or¬ 
dinance — that  to  provide  a  system  of  territorial  government  for 
the  Northwest  Territory’.  Although  the  famous  Northwest  Ordi¬ 
nance  did  not  finally  pass  Congress  until  the  summer  of  1787, 
when  King  was  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia, 

9.  In  a  letter  of  December  i,  1785,  John  Bayard  declared  of  King,  “He 
has  a  graceful  Attitude,  a  hne  flow  of  Words  and  in  general  a  thorough 
acquaintance  of  the  Subject  on  wch  He  speaks — this  gives  him  an  un- 
rival’d  Influence.”  E.  C.  Burnett,  Letters  of  the  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  (Washington,  1936),  VIII,  267. 

10.  Letters  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  April  26,  May  8,  1785,  and  King  to 
Timothy  Pickering,  May  30,  1785  (Copy)  in  Box  i.  King  Papers. 
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it  was  a  matter  of  sporadic  debate  throughout  King’s  years  in  Con¬ 
gress.  His  major  contribution  seems  to  have  been  to  revive  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  initial  proposal  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  in  the  North¬ 
west  Territory.  Urged  on  by  letters  from  his  friend,  Timothy 
Pickering, King  pressed  on  several  occasions  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Ordinance  which  would  specifically  declare  that  “neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,”  be  allowed  in  the  Territory, 
and  appears  with  Jefferson  and  fellow  delegate  Nathan  Dane  to 
deserve  chief  credit  for  the  inclusion  of  this  historic  provision. 
King’s  opposition  to  slavery  was  evidenced  throughout  his  political 
life — one  of  his  last  major  battles  would  be  against  the  Missouri 
Compromise — and  here  as  so  often  he  bespoke  the  general  feelings 
of  his  Newburyport  townsmen. 

King  does  not  appear  to  have  exerted  any  great  influence  in 
determining  the  general  structure  of  the  colonial  system  provided 
by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
appreciated  the  rather  dubious  role  played  by  his  friend,  Duer, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  the  Treasury,  an  avid  speculator.  King 
undoubtedly  approved  the  general  notion  of  concurrent  stages  of 
growth  and  representation,  and  if  he  worried  some  over  the  too 
rapid  development  of  the  Northwest,  he  saw  the  desirabiUty  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  principle  of  “eventual  equality”  for  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Continent. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  committee  assignments  held  by 
King  concerned  resolves  and  problems  pertaining  to  the  finances 
of  the  Continent.  Though  he  would  have  preferred  a  less  frus¬ 
trating  field.  King  found  himself,  by  bis  second  term  as  congress¬ 
man,  an  acknowledged  “expert”  as  respects  the  the  financial  em¬ 
barrassments  of  the  Confederation  Treasury.  On  three  different 
occasions.  King  brought  forth  motions  for  “expediting  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  accounts  between  the  states  and  the  United  States,”  and 
on  February  9,  1786,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  recommend  a  “solution”  for  the  near  bankrupt  state  of  the 
Continental  Treasury. 

The  chief  solution  King  proposed  was  a  rather  hoary  one:  that 

II.  King  to  Pickering,  April  15,  1785:  “I  likewise  enclose  you  the  Re¬ 
port  of  a  committee  on  a  motion  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
New  States — your  ideas  on  this  unjustifiable  practice  are  so  just  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  differ  from  diem."  Box  i.  King  Papers.  King  was 
himself  a  member  of  this  committee. 
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the  states  empower  Congress  to  collect  a  general  import  duty  of 
5%  ad  valorum.  King  was  not  certain  that  even  if  all  the  states 
were  to  grant  Congress  this  right,  and  without  restriction,  it 
would  prove  sufficient  either  as  a  means  of  commercial  regulation 
or  fiscal  salvation, but  he  was  in  any  case  outraged  by  the  way 
in  which  certain  states  draped  their  acceptance  of  the  impost  pro¬ 
posal  with  special  demands  and  vitiating  qualifications. 

Such  was  true,  too,  oftentimes,  with  respect  to  state  payments 
of  the  annual  congressional  requisitions.  In  1786,  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  instead  of  paying  her  quota  into  the  general  Treasury 
assumed  the  right  to  distribute  it  among  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  were  creditors  of  the  Continental  Congress.  This  high¬ 
handed  performance  occasioned  Congress  to  appoint  James  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Rufus  King  a  committee  of  two  to  address  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Assembly  and  bring  its  members  to  a  true  sense  of  their 
duty.  Pennsylvania  had  also  burdened  her  approval  of  the  ill- 
fated  impost  resolution  with  qualifications,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  missionary  work  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and  King  might  cor¬ 
rect  this  as  well. 

King’s  mission  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  September,  1786, 
occasioned  the  most  dramatic  single  episode  of  his  oratorical  ca¬ 
reer.  In  contrast  to  his  usual  procedure  King  had  memorized  his 
speech  and,  made  nervous  by  “the  dignity  and  novelty  of  the 
occasion  as  well  as  the  deep  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
success,”  he  became  flustered,  forgot  his  lines,  and,  in  great  confu¬ 
sion  and  humiliation,  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  allow  his  col¬ 
league  Monroe  to  carry'  the  fight.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  Monroe’s 
speech,  however,  King  asked  permission  again  to  address  the  as¬ 
sembled  legislators  and  proceeded,  in  story-book  fashion,  to  speak 
with  marked  brilliance  and  to  great  acclaim.  Somewhat  anti-cli- 
matically,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  though  moved  by 
“so  much  just  reasoning”  and  by  the  “lively,  pathetic,  and  just” 
account  which  King  gave  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Union, 
decided  to  defer  the  whole  matter  for  a  year’s  time.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mission  produced  no  result  other  than  a  firm  determina¬ 
tion  on  King’s  part  never  in  the  future  to  attempt  to  memorize  a 
speech.  Subsequently,  it  was  his  habit  “to  study  minutely  and 
elaborately  .  .  .  any  and  every  question  in  the  discussion  of 

12.  See  King  to  Gerry,  May  19,  1785.  Box  i.  King  Papers. 
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which  he  meant  to  take  part;  to  look  out  authorities  and  to  make 
very  copious  notes:  these  were  finally  reduced  to  a  very  short  brief, 
or  recital  of  the  points  in  the  order  in  which  he  meant  to  discuss 
them,  w'ith  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  finished  phrase  or  appro¬ 
priate  quotation.  All  the  rest  was  left  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
occasion.  .  .  .”** 

Closely  tied  to  the  question  of  a  Continental  impost  was  the 
general  matter  of  commercial  treaties.  These  would  supposedly 
enlarge  our  trade  and  so  make  more  productive  any  continental 
import  duties  that  might  be  in  prospect.  Through  a  reading  of 
Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  occasioned  some  momentary 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  commercial  preference, King  was 
in  genera!  agreement  with  his  new  friend  John  Adams^®  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  commercial  treaties  were  a  necessity 
for  a  new  nation. 

King’s  concern  with  the  finances  of  the  general  government 
was  in  part  responsible  for  his  marked  concern  for  economy. 
Whether  abolishing  the  quartermaster  department  or  questioning 
the  propriety  of  further  foreign  loans,  King  was  noted  for  what 
certain  Southern  colleagues  probably  labelled  "parsimony,”  but 
which  his  fellow  Newburyporters  would  have  recognized  as 
“thrift.” 

This  concern  for  “thrift” — as  regards  acreage  if  not  coin — 
was  evident  in  Delegate  King’s  complicated  if  extra-curricular 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Massachusetts.  The 
boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  was  in  dispute, 
especially  at  its  northern  or  “Vermont”  end.  A  series  of  surveying 
commissions  had  only  acerbated  matters  and  late  in  1784  the  two 
states  had  thrown  their  quarrel  into  the  lap  of  Congress  for  de¬ 
cision  by  a  specially-appointed  federal  court.  It  proved  almost  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  disinterested 
parties  foolish  enough  to  attempt  the  task  of  Solomon,  and  the 
controversy  had  dragged  on.  The  potential  dangers  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  became  increasingly  evident  as  rival  land  offices  went 

13.  King,  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  12;. 

14.  See  King  to  Gerry,  June  5,  1785.  Box  i.  King  Papers. 

1 5.  King  had  taken  the  initiative  in  commencing  a  correspondence 
with  Adams,  then  American  envoy  at  St.  James,  with  his  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  2,  1785;  subsequently  they  exchanged  many  letters  over  the  next 
two  years.  Certain  of  Adams’  letters  and  copies  of  all  of  King’s  will  be 
found  in  Box  i.  King  Papers. 
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into  operation  and  settlers  from  both  states  took  up  land  in  the 
disputed  territory.  In  desperation  both  states  gave  full  powers  to 
certain  newly  selected  commissioners  to  arrange  a  settlement,  one 
approved  in  advance  by  both  parties.  The  Massachusetts  com¬ 
missioners  were  John  Lowell,  James  Sullivan,  Samuel  Holten, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  and  King.  After  protracted  negotiations  the 
five  Massachusetts  commissioners  fashioned  a  compromise  agree¬ 
ment  w'ith  their  New  York  counterparts,  December  16,  1786. 
A  difficult  and  technical,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  dispute 
was  thereby  ended,  with  two  residents  of  Newburyport  receiving 
a  large  share  of  the  credit. 

The  only  other  activities  of  King  in  the  Continental  Congress 
deserving  of  notice  would  be  those  reflective  of  his  rather  strong 
sectional,  even  state,  bias  at  this  point  in  his  career.  For  King’s 
undoubted  prominence  in  the  Confederation  Congress  was  a 
thing  fashioned  not  only  by  diligence  and  oratorical  skill,  but  was 
the  result,  too,  of  his  zealous  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
northeastern  states.  It  was  this  that  made  him  prominent  in  the 
eyes  of  most  Southern  congressmen. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  King’s  rather  sectional  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  debates  over  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785.  Similar¬ 
ly  when  it  came  to  providing  recompense  to  Virginia  for  the  costs 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  campaigns  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  or 
providing  troops  to  protect  the  Western  frontier  from  Indian  at¬ 
tack,  or  hurrying  “unduly”  the  admission  of  Kentucky,  King’s 
approach  was  oriented  to  the  East. 

These  were  but  pale  reflections,  however,  in  comparison  with 
his  conduct  during  the  debate  which  raged  over  the  proposed  Jay- 
Gardoqui  Convention.  Entirely  sincere  and  motivated  by  no  per¬ 
sonal  or  financial  considerations.  King  surely  took  a  narrow  and 
almost  exclusively  "mercantile”  stand  during  this  debate. 

Throughout  a  long  series  of  resolves,  semantic  tangles,  and 
parliamentary  manoeuvres,’*  King’s  purjxise  in  the  Jay-Gardoqui 
debate  remained  constant.  He  wished  to  see  Congress  change  the 
instructions  of  John  Jay,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  so  that  that 
gentleman  might  sign  with  Spain  and  Sehor  Gardoqui  a  treaty 

16.  See  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  Journal  of  the  Continental  Congrets, 
1774-1789  (Washington,  1934),  XXXI,  566-570,  574-607. 
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beneficial  to  American  trade  and  commerce.  As  those  instruc¬ 
tions  were  originally  drafted,  Jay  was  required  to  obtain  from 
Spain  an  acknowledgment  of  our  “right”  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  as  sine  qua  non 
for  any  treaty  or  commercial  arrangement.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  obtain  from  Spain  formal  acceptance  of  the  boundary'  line  be¬ 
tween  Georgia  and  the  Floridas  as  detailed  in  the  Anglo-American 
Peace  Treaty  of  1783. 

King,  in  opposition  to  the  Southern  delegates,  wished  to  see 
top  priority  given  to  a  commercial  convention  between  the  two 
countries,  rather  than  to  the  Mississippi  and  boundary  issues.  He 
felt  that  Spain  would  never  give  formal  consent,  at  least  in  the 
forseeable  future,  to  our  "right”  to  free  navigation  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  and  it  was  stupid  not  to  shelve  this  issue  and  concentrate  on 
obtaining  an  advantageous  commercial  treaty,  one  for  which 
our  hard-pressed  merchants  were  clamoring  with  great  justifica¬ 
tion. 

Though  there  was  considerable  logic  in  King’s  position,  it  is 
undeniably  true  that  it  was  a  position  rather  careless  of  considera¬ 
tions  of  sovereignty  and  national  prestige,  and  one  that  quite  dis¬ 
regarded  the  sentiments  and  economic  necessities  of  the  settlers 
on  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  frontiers.  Moreover,  by  his  own  ad¬ 
mission,  King  was  actually  opposed  to  encouraging  these  settlers 
or  increasing  their  number.  As  he  wrote  Elbridge  Gerry,  he  seri¬ 
ously  questioned  whether  it  was  proper  policy  for  “the  U.  S.  to 
be  very  assiduous  to  encourage  their  citizens  to  become  Settlers  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Apalachian.”  He  was  very  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  the  “settlers  west  of  the  mountains”  would  remain  in  union 
with  the  Atlantic  states,  and  was  ready  to  consider  “every  emi¬ 
grant  to  that  country  from  the  Atlantic  States,  as  forever  lost  to 
the  Confederacy.”  Was  it  to  the  Confederacy’s  interest  to  sacrifice 
the  needs  of  our  patriotic  merchants  the  better  to  appease  and 
strengthen  a  section  that  would  soon  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
union?  He  could  not  beUeve  so.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
River  would  surely  serve  to  orient  the  western  settlers  away  from 
the  Atlantic;  whereas  if  these  settlers  were  “cut  off  for  a  time  from 
any  connection,  except  with  the  old  States,  across  the  Mountains 
...  a  Government  might  be  instituted,  so  connecting  them  with 
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the  Atlantic  States,  as  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  them  both 
and  promise  a  considerable  trade.”” 

In  pubhc  debate  King  insisted  that  he  was  not  proposing  any 
sacrifice  of  national  territorial  claims,  simply  a  postponement  of 
those  claims  for  good  and  sufficient  diplomatic  and  commercial 
reason.  He  was  only  requesting  that  Jay  should  be  authorized  to 
agree,  if  indispensable  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  to  a  “for¬ 
bearance  of  our  use  of  the  Mississippi  south  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States”  for  twenty  years.  To  his  enemies 
in  debate,  such  talk  of  “forbearance”  was  camouflage  for  a  damn¬ 
able  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  West  the  better 
to  promote  the  sale  of  Massachusetts  cod  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Hudson  River  merchants.  Even  after  the  drafted  commercial 
convention  was  on  its  way  to  final  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Southern  delegates  in  Congress,  those  gentlemen  were  castigating 
King  as  “iUiberal,”  if  not  worse,  and  insinuating  that  King’s  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  New  York  merchant  had  detri¬ 
mentally  influenced  his  politics.^* 

Such  insinuations  were  unwarranted.  King’s  views  were  not 
conditioned  by  his  father-in-law’s  purse  but  by  the  economic  in¬ 
terests  and  traditional  concerns  of  Newburyport  and  other  coastal 
towns  of  Massachusetts  where  the  political  conditioning  of  Rufus 
King  had  taken  place. 

King  saw  no  inconsistency  bet%veen  his  concern  for  the  financial 
health  of  the  Continental  treasury  and  his  emphasis  upon  the 
economic  interests  of  his  section.  He  was  convinced,  indeed,  that 
what  was  best  for  the  mercantile  interests  of  New  England  was 
best  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  this  connection,  he  was  in¬ 
creasingly  desirous  of  seeing  the  Confederation  Congress  em¬ 
powered  with  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  on  a  nation-wide 
basis,  feeling  that  only  if  the  Congress  could  impose  uniform  cus¬ 
toms  regulations  would  it  have  a  weapon  sufficient  to  extract  from 
foreign  countries  favorable  commercial  privileges  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  ships  and  merchants.  His  self-acknowledged  concern  for  the 
latter^®  even  brought  him  on  one  occasion  to  suggest  that  “the 

17.  King  to  Gerry,  June  4,  1786.  Box  i.  King  Papers. 

18.  See  James  Monroe  to  James  Madison,  May  31,  1786,  and  Monroe 
to  Thomas  Jefferson,  July  16,  1786,  in  Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  377,  404. 

19.  See  King's  letter  to  Jonathan  Jackson  of  Newburyport,  April  22, 
1786.  Ibid.,  344. 
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eight  Eastern  states”  might  well  think  of  forming  a  sub-confedera¬ 
tion  and  by  uniform  navigation  regulations  amongst  themselves 
force  England  to  respect  their  ships  and  trade.*®  If  this  notion 
was  an  ephemeral  affair,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  King  came  in¬ 
creasingly  to  berate  “the  growth  of  southern  Influence”  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  express  grave  doubts  for  the  commercial  welfare  of 
the  Northeast  if  this  influence  was  allowed  to  continue.*^ 

It  is  only  by  emphasizing  King’s  sectional  loyalty  and  his  fear 
of  "southern  Influence”  that  one  can  explain  that  gentleman’s  fluc¬ 
tuating  attitude  towards  the  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion.  At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  King,  with  his  pro¬ 
nounced  concern  for  the  financial  integrity  of  the  Continent  and 
the  better  regulation  of  American  commerce  and  diplomacy, 
would  have  welcomed  with  open  arms  all  proposals  for  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Articles  Government.  It  was,  however, 
only  after  considerable  intellectual  struggle  that  Rufus  King  came 
to  support  the  idea  of  a  general  revision  of  the  Articles  and  the 
calling  of  a  special  convention  for  that  purpose. 

That  he  was — well  into  the  spring  of  1787 — reluctant  to  ap¬ 
prove  such  a  convention  was  surely  not  due  to  any  high  regard 
for  the  existing  government  nor  to  any  optimism  as  to  its  possible 
fate.  His  letters  of  1785  and  1786  are  filled  with  gloomy  predic¬ 
tions  over  the  growing  impotence  of  the  continental  government 
and  the  mounting  possibilities  of  “dissolution.”  He  wrote  Professor 
Noah  Webster  of  Yale:  “Neither  learning,  morals,  nor  wisdom 
seem  any  longer  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  public  esteem  and 
favor;  and  we  behold  few  or  no  indications  .  .  .  that  a  wiser, 
sounder,  course  of  thinking  and  acting  is  likely  soon  to  prevail.”** 

King  appears,  however,  to  have  doubted  whether  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable  or  wise  to  attempt  any  whole-scale  revision  of  the  Articles. 
Might  such  an  attempt  not  lead  to  further  “southern  Influence,” 
heightened  sectional  animosity,  and,  finally,  a  failure  to  produce 
any  substitute  at  all.  Surely  the  existing  union  was  better  than 

20.  King  to  ]ohn  Adams,  November  2,  1785.  (Copy)  Box  i.  King 
Papers. 

21.  See  King  to  Gerry,  February  18,  1787,  Box  i.  King  Papers;  April 
II,  1787,  Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  573. 

22.  Edward  Hale  Brush,  Rufus  King  And  His  Times  (N.  Y.,  1926), 
p.  27.  See,  too,  King  to  Dane,  September  17,  1785;  April  30,  1786, 
Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  218,  345-347. 
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none,  and  impotence  to  be  preferred  to  anarchy.  It  was  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  “evils  unkown”  that  largely  inspired  King  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  Gerry  and  Holten,  boldly  to  deny  the  wishes  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  in  the  summer  of  1785.  Governor  Bowdoin  had  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Massachusetts  delegates  in  Congress  a  request  that 
those  gentlemen  initiate  a  move  to  call  a  general  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  After  con¬ 
siderable  delay  and  palaver,  King  and  his  fellow  delegates  politely 
refused — or  at  least  requested  postponement  and  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  by  their  supposed  legislative  masters.^* 

King’s  attitude  towards  the  Annapolis  Convention  of  August- 
September,  1786,  was  one  marked  by  a  certain  querelous  suspi¬ 
cion.  He  did  not  expect  much  to  come  of  it,  was  dolefully  nega¬ 
tive  when  it  broke  up  without  accomplishment,  and  initially  ad¬ 
vocated  that  Massachusetts  pay  no  attention  to  its  recommendation 
for  a  general  convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
May.  In  a  long  speech  before  a  joint  session  of  the  General  Court 
on  October  1 1,  1786,  King  expressed  strong  doubt  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticality  or  legality  of  a  general  revision  and  suggested  that  if  a 
Convention  got  to  ripping  apart  the  Articles’  constitution,  "anti- 
republican”  elements  might  raise  their  ugly  heads,  aristocracy  gain, 
and  a  general  undermining  of  “free  government”  result.  On  the 
score  of  legality.  King  pointed  out  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Articles  implied  that  any  revision  must  come  at  the  initiative  of 
Congress.  What  if  Congress  should  not  agree  to  the  report  of 
a  convention?  “The  most  fatal  consequences  might  follow.” 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  the  extra-legal  quality  of  the 
Annapolis  Convention  and  its  recommendations  which  bothered 
King  so  much  as  a  feeling  that  these  recommendations  were  tainted 
with  a  Southern  origin.  He  was  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
Southern  planters  were  opposed  to  general  commercial  regulations, 
and  could  not  believe  that  any  convention  under  their  auspices 
could  prove  of  benefit  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Another  New  Englander,  John  Adams,  though  not  so  suspicious 

23.  “The  present  Confederation  with  all  its  inconveniences  is  preferable 
to  the  risques  of  general  dissentions  and  animosities,  which  may  approach 
to  Anarchy  and  prepare  the  way  to  a  ruinous  system  of  Government." 
Letter  from  Delegates  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  August  18,  1785.  King, 
Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  65. 
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of  the  South,  also  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  convention  de¬ 
vice.  King  was  delighted  to  find  support  in  such  a  distinguished 
quarter:  “1  am  fully  convinced  that  your  opinion  is  a  just  and 
political  one,  that  Congress  can  do  all  a  convention  can,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  more  safety  to  original  principles.”-^ 

By  mid-spring  of  1787,  however.  King  would  advocate  funda¬ 
mental  revision  and  support  the  propriety  of  a  special  convention 
for  that  purpose;  by  the  twentieth  of  May,  1787,  he  would  be  on 
his  way  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  there 
to  play  the  role  of  a  strong  "nationalist,”  one  who  w'ould  not  per¬ 
mit  faint-heartedness,  legal  technicalities,  or  popular  prejudices  to 
obstruct  the  safety  of  the  Continent. 

This  seeming  somersault  on  King’s  part  did  not  reflect  any  basic 
shift  of  political  allegiance;  rather  it  reflected  a  changing  interpre¬ 
tation  of  current  events.  Moreover,  King’s  acceptance  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was  a  hestitating  and  lengthy 
affair.  As  late  as  February,  1787,  he  was  but  half  ready  to  see 
Massachusetts  participate  by  sending  delegates:  “I  am  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  the  measure  from  an  Idea  of  prudence,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  watching  than  from  an  expectation  that  much  Good  will 
flow  from  it.”2® 

Of  the  events  that  inspired  King’s  conversion,  undoubtedly  tbe 
most  influential  were  those  involving  Shays  Rebellion.  More  than 
the  letters  of  his  new  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton  ,**  more  than 
the  inability  of  the  Confederation  Congress  to  obtain  quorums  or 
imposts,  Shays  Rebellion  converted  King  to  the  need  of  radical 
revision.  That  Rebellion  and  the  seeming  inability  of  the  Con- 

24.  King  to  Adams,  October  3,  1786.  (Copy)  Box  i,  King  Papers.  See, 
too,  Adams  to  King,  june  14,  1786.  Ibid. 

25.  King  to  Gerry,  February  18,  1787.  Box  i.  King  Papers.  In  a  letter 
to  Gierry  a  week  earlier,  however,  he  had  declared  more  positively:  “For  a 
number  of  reasons,  although  my  sentiments  are  the  same  as  to  the  legality 
of  this  measure,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  oppose,  but  to  coincide  with  this 
project.  .  .  .  Events  are  hurrying  to  a  crisis;  prudent  and  sagacious  men 
should  be  ready  to  seize  the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  establish  a 
more  permanent  and  vigorous  government.”  King,  Life  and  Correspond¬ 
ence,  I,  201-202.  See,  too,  Stephen  Higginson  to  Henry  Knox,  February  8, 
1787,  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report  (1896),  I,  745. 

26.  Hamilton  took  full  credit  for  King’s  conversion,  declaring  with  typi¬ 
cal  modesty:  “I  revolutionized  his  mind."  John  C.  Hamilton,  History  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  (N.  Y.,  1859),  III,  239. 
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federation  to  assist  Massachusetts  or  assure  security  to  the  Bay 
State  in  the  future  gave  King  a  severe  shock. 

King  was  both  disgusted  and  downhearted  at  the  initial  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  insurrectionists,  and  both  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Congress  labored  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  extinguish  what  he 
considered  a  seditious  and  serious  business.*®  In  Congress,  King 
not  only  attempted  to  raise  troops  to  combat  Shays,  this  under 
the  guise  of  expanding  the  army  for  the  sake  of  frontier  defense, 
but  even  when  the  Shaysites  had  been  defeated,  labored  to  con¬ 
tinue  recruitment  under  an  apprehension  that  the  revolt  might 
soon  be  re-kindled  and  break  out  “afresh.” 

In  his  anxiety  for  law  and  order  in  Massachusetts,  King  quite 
forgot  the  danger  of  “a  revival  of  aristocracy.”  Faced  with  the 
actualit}’  of  a  Captain  Shays,  the  potential  dangers  posed  by  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  appeared  negligible.  King  was  sure  that 
the  Shaysites  were  inspired  by  the  old  Tory  enemies  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  began  to  wonder  how  much  of  the  current  turmoil 
“originate [s]  from  the  Defect  of  the  federal  Constitution. ”2®  He 
appreciated  that  “in  Massachusetts,  considering  the  prostrate  con¬ 
dition  of  our  commerce,  the  government  [had]  pressed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  taxes,  of  the  direct  kind,  beyond  what  prudence  would 
authorize,®®  but  this  did  not  excuse  the  extremes  of  “mobocracy” 
which  poor  Massachusetts  had  to  suffer  in  the  winter  of  1786- 
1787. 

Not  only  did  such  mob  activities  threaten  property  rights  and 
deface  the  good  name  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  furnished  fertile 
soil  for  the  evil  designs  of  foreign  adventurers.  In  this  connection. 
King  seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  poor  view  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  figure,  Baron  von  Steuben.  Once  a  mercenary,  always 
a  mercenary,  thought  King.  He  was  certain  that  von  Steuben  was 

27.  See,  for  example.  King’s  letter  to  Elbridgc  Gerry,  June  18,  1786. 
Box  I,  King  Papers. 

It  also  shocked  the  town  of  Newburyport,  which  passed  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  General  Court  and  sent,  if  tardily,  militia  to  the  support  of 
Governor  Bowdoin. 

28.  See  article  by  Joseph  P.  Warren,  “The  Confederation  and  The  Shays 
Rebellion,”  American  Historical  Review,  XI  (October  1905),  42-67.  War¬ 
ren  shows  that  King  played  a  much  larger  role  in  determining  the  response 
of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  to  the  threat  posed  by  Captain  Shays 
than  is  usually  acknowledged. 

29.  King  to  Gerry,  August  5,  1786.  Box  1,  King  Papers. 

30.  King  to  John  Adams,  October  3,  1786.  (Copy)  Ibid. 
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but  waiting  for  the  Insurgents  to  grow  in  numbers  before  grasp¬ 
ing  their  banner  and  expropriating  their  leadership.^^ 

By  April,  1787,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  “lesson  of  Shays  Rebel¬ 
lion,”  King  had  become  convinced  that  the  Confederation  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  only  lacking  in  proper  financial  and  commercial 
powers  but  was  indeed  the  wrong  kind  of  government.  He  was 
not  yet  too  optimistic  as  respected  the  ability  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  to  bring  forth  any  complete  solution,*'-^  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  chief  hope  of  a  continuation  of  the  union  lay 
in  the  labors  of  such  a  convention.  It  was  King  and  his  fellow 
Massachusetts  delegate,  Nathan  Dane,  who  drafted  in  Congress 
the  final  version  of  the  resolve  authorizing  a  call  for  a  “convention 
of  delegates  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May.”®* 

In  contrast  to  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  delegations,  the 
Massachusetts  representation  at  Philadelphia  lacked  brilliance 
and  names  of  Revolutionary  fame.  But  amongst  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  delegates — Elbridge  Gerry,  Caleb  Strong,  Nathaniel  Gor¬ 
ham,  and  Rufus  King — there  was  one  determined  to  play  a  large 
role  in  shaping  the  new  constitution  he  had  lately  come  to  feel  so 
necessary.  Only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  King  was  by  all  accounts 
easily  the  most  prominent  of  the  members  from  Massachusetts. 
The  first  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  arrive,  and  one  of  the 
two  who  signed  the  completed  document.  King  alone  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  the  truly 
historic  nature  of  the  convention.  Sensing  the  need  for  compro¬ 
mise,  sharply  aware  of  the  dangers  of  failure,  Rufus  King  gave 
such  fellow  “Nationalists”  as  Madison  and  Wilson  and  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  able  assistance  in  both  debate  and  committee. 

When  King  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  May,  the 

31.  See  King  to  Gerry,  November  5,  1786.  Box  i.  King  Papers. 

King  was  outraged  by  an  insinuation  that  he  himself  favor^  strong¬ 
man  rule  in  America.  See  King  to  Madison  and  Grayson,  March  ii,  1787. 
Box  I,  King  Papers.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  any  point  King  personally 
favored  a  return  of  monarchical  forms  of  government.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  fellow  delegate,  Nathaniel  Gorham  did,  at  least  vaguely 
and  briefly.  For  Gorham’s  communications  with  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
see  American  Historical  Review,  XVII  (October  1911),  46,  49,  51. 

32.  He  wrote  Theophilus  Parsons,  April  8,  1787,  “my  fears  are  by  no 
means  inferior  to  my  Hopes.”  Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  572. 

33.  This  resolve  in  itself,  however,  reflected  the  lingering  suspicions  of 
Massachusetts.  The  convention  was  to  be  held  "for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation.” 
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Virginia  delegation  was  fashioning  its  plan  for  a  total  revision  of 
the  Articles.  The  Virginia  Plan  called  essentially  for  a  “national 
government,"  one  wherein  the  state  legislatures  would  be  admit¬ 
tedly  subordinate.  On  balance,  King  strongly  favored  this  plan. 
Throughout  a  long  series  of  votes,  he  labored  for  a  government 
of  strength  and  national  authority’  wherein  “the  larger  states” 
would  predominate  in  justice  to  their  size.  Somewhat  unwillingly, 
King  would  compromise  on  various  features  of  the  Virginia  Plan 
and  on  other  issues  affecting  the  pride,  sovereignty,  and  equality 
of  the  states,  but  throughout  the  Convention  he  remained  constant 
in  his  demand  that  the  Articles  be  exchanged  for  a  true  “federa¬ 
tion  of  states.”'’^ 

King’s  new-found  nationalism  was  in  clear  display  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  debate  over  the  form  of  the  national  legislature.  King  did 
not  oppose  the  idea  of  a  bi-cameral  legislature;  indeed,  he  rather 
favored  it  on  the  score  of  its  Massachusetts  precedent.  But  he 
expressed  violent  dissent  to  making  the  upper  house  a  confedera- 
tive  affair,  where  state  equality  would  prevail  in  emulation  of  the 
Articles  Congress.  On  this  score,  he  opposed  the  Great  or  Connecti¬ 
cut  Compromise  almost  to  the  very  end.  In  impassioned  fashion 
he  rose  on  several  occasions  to  denounce  the  “unnatural”  injustice 
of  state  equality  and  to  show  its  essential  opposition  to  “true  na¬ 
tional  union:” 

...  He  considered  the  proposed  Government  as  sub¬ 
stantially  and  formally,  a  General  and  National  Government 
over  the  people  of  America.  There  never  will  be  a  case  in 
which  it  will  act  as  a  federal  Government  on  the  States  and 
not  on  the  individual  Citizens.  And  is  it  not  a  clear  prin¬ 
ciple  that  in  a  free  Govt,  those  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  a 
Govt,  ought  to  influence  the  operations  of  it?  What  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  the  same  rule  of  representation  sd.  not 
prevail  in  the  zd  branch  as  in  the  ist?  He  could  conceive 
none.  On  the  contrary,  every  view  of  the  subject  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  seemed  to  require  it.  .  . 

King  had  little  patience  with  the  fears  of  the  smaller  states  that 

34.  As  he  declared  on  one  occasion,  he  doubted  the  practicality  of  "an¬ 
nihilating"  the  States,  but  did  wish  to  see  their  powers  limited.  Opposed 
to  the  "phantom  of  state  sovereignty,"  he  would  preserve  the  states  in  a 
subordinate  degree.  Gaillard  Hunt  and  James  Brown  Scott,  eds..  The 
Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  .  .  .  Reported  by  James  Mad¬ 
ison  (N.  Y.,  1920),  pp.  130,  197.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  Debates. 

35.  Debates,  p.  254. 
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unless  they  received  certain  specified  protections,  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  would  invade  their  rights  and  soon  sabotage  their  sover¬ 
eignty: 

.  .  .  The  General  Governt.  can  never  wish  to  intrude 
on  the  State  Governts.  There  could  be  no  temptation.  None 
has  been  pointed  out.  In  order  to  prevent  the  interference 
of  measures  which  seemed  most  likely  to  happen,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  throwing  all  the  State  debts  into  the 
federal  debt  .  .  .  and  leaving  it  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Genl.  Govt.*® 

King  became  at  one  point  so  worked  up  over  the  impropriety 
of  granting  Delaware  and  New  York  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  that  he  muttered  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  not  “be 
better  ...  to  submit  to  a  little  more  confusion  and  convulsion, 
than  to  submit  to  such  an  evil.”®’  This,  however,  was  but  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  calculated  exaggeration.  As  the  various  compromises 
became  to  take  shape.  King  became  fairly  reconciled  to  equal  sen¬ 
atorial  representation  for  Delaware  and  New  York,  or  even  for 
Delaware  and  Massachusetts.  Especially  was  he  pacified  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  all  money  bills  would 
originate  exclusively  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
more  populous  states  would  enjoy  numerical  justice.®® 

King’s  nationalism,  however,  embraced  rather  more  than  sim¬ 
ply  a  desire  to  thwart  the  pretensions  of  Delaware.  Time  and 
again  he  took  the  national  as  opposed  to  the  "federal”  or  "confed- 
erative”  side.  He  opposed  the  notion  that  congressmen  be  elected 
by  state  legislatures,  and  he  opposed  this  not  because  of  any  pre¬ 
monitions  of  Jacksonian  democracy  but  because  state  legislatures 
“might  choose  men  subservient  to  their  views  as  contrasted  to 
the  general  interest.”®®  King  favored  an  unsuccessful  motion  by 
Mr.  Pinckney  to  give  the  national  legislature  authority  to  negative 
all  state  laws,  and  worked  to  give  the  national  government  greater 
authority  of  state  militias  and  exclusive  authority  over  the  crime 

$6.  Debates,  pp.  254-255.  King  actually  strongly  favored  “assumption" 
of  state  debts,  seconded  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  that  effect,  and  ad¬ 
vocated  that  the  “unlocated”  land  in  each  state  should  be  given  the  federal 
government  in  compensation.  Debates,  pp.  421-422. 

37.  Debates,  p.  255. 

38.  Debates,  p.  517. 

39.  Debates,  p.  143. 
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of  treason.*®  On  the  important  matter  of  determining  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  ratification,  King  favored  popular,  special  state  conven¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  state  legislatures.  In  opposition  to  his  old 
friend,  Gerry,  whose  concern  for  legal  niceties  King  found  increas¬ 
ingly  distasteful.  King  felt  the  approval  of  nine  such  conventions 
should  be  sufficient  to  put  the  new  government  into  operation. 
Again  King  was  here  less  concerned  with  the  desirability  of  pop¬ 
ular  expression  than  with  the  dangers  of  state  pride  and  obstruc¬ 
tionism.  He  undoubtedly  thought  the  constitution  would  have  a 
better  chance  if  the  formal  legislative  bodies  of  the  states  were  by¬ 
passed.  Questions  of  practicality  and  expediency  explain  King’s 
demand  for  a  "popular”  decision  and  his  seemingly  sudden  con¬ 
version  to  the  convention  procedure — which  two  years  earlier  he 
had  deemed  so  illegal  and  unsatisfactory. 

King’s  conviction  that  the  union  of  states  could  be  preserved 
only  if  the  new  constitution  provided  for  a  government  "truly 
national,”  was  perhaps  best  expressed  in  a  speech  wherein  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  define  the  emotion-laded  matter  of  state  vs.  national 
sovereignty : 

.  .  .  The  States  were  not  "Sovereign”  in  the  sense  con¬ 
tended  for  by  some.  They  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  feat¬ 
ures  of  sovereignty,  they  could  not  make  war,  nor  peace, 
nor  alliances,  nor  treaties.  .  .  .  On  the  other  side,  if  the 
Union  of  the  States  comprizes  the  idea  of  a  confederation,  it 
comprizes  that  also  of  consolidation.  A  Union  of  the  States 
is  a  Union  of  the  men  comprizing  them,  from  whence  a 
national  character  results  to  the  whole.  Congress  can  act 
alone  without  the  States — they  can  act  and  their  acts  will  be 
binding  agst.  the  Instructions  of  the  States.  ...  If  the  States 
therefore  retained  some  portion  of  their  sovereignty',  they 
had  certainly  divested  themselves  of  essential  portions  of  it. 

If  they  formed  a  confederacy  in  some  respects — they  formed 
a  Nation  in  others.** 

What  now  explains  this  rather  rapid  and  seemingly  total  con¬ 
version  to  the  cause  of  nationalism  on  the  part  of  one  who  as  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  had  appeared  oriented  almost 

40.  Debates,  pp.  386,  451,  433. 

When  Madison  propos^  that  the  federal  Kovernment  be  expressly  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  charters  of  incorporation.  King  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  such  authority  was  inherently  possessed  by  any  national  government. 
Debates,  p.  364. 

41.  Debates,  p.  130. 
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exclusively  to  the  needs  of  Massachusetts.  Was  he  influenced  by 
mercenary  considerations:  a  desire  to  protect  his  Continental  se¬ 
curities;  a  fear  for  his  pxisition  as  a  member  of  the  propertied 
gentry? 

King,  together  with  all  other  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  held  continental  paper;  indeed,  he  probably  possessed 
government  securities  with  a  face  value  of  something  over  five 
thousand  dollars.  Thanks  to  the  financial  instability  of  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  government  these  securities  had  become  almost  worthless. 
King  naturally  appreciated  that  they  would  increase  in  value  if 
backed  by  a  government  empowered  to  tax  individuals  and  levy 
customs. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  imply  that  King  was  motivated 
primarily  by  a  desire  for  personal  gain.  Only  in  a  far  broader 
sense  did  economic  considerations  inspire  the  handsome  young 
orator  from  Newburyport  to  assume  a  nationalist  stance.  Shays 
Rebellion  had  disturbed  King  greatly,  as  has  been  noted.  He  had 
come  to  see  in  a  strong  national  government  the  sole  sufficient 
guardian  for  the  rights  of  those  citizens  endowed  with  property. 
Law  and  order  were  essential  prerequisites  for  the  safety  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  "solid  folk” — such  as  his  good  friends  in  Newburyport, 
Cambridge,  and  Boston — and  law  and  order  would  best  be  as¬ 
sured  if  there  existed  in  America  a  central  government  with  au¬ 
thority  over  individuals  and  state  legislatures  alike. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  dismiss  this  as  merely  the 
selfish  attitude  of  a  member  of  the  economic  aristocracy.  For 
King  was  convinced  that  human  rights  of  every  form  depended  on 
the  security  of  property,  and  this  in  turn  on  law,  order,  and  a 
proper  respect  for  authority. 

It  is  possible  to  pick  out  individual  statements  by  King  in  the 
Convention  debates  which  make  him  appear  to  be  unduly  con¬ 
cerned  with  “the  monied  interest,  whose  aids  may  be  essential  in 
particular  emergencies  to  the  public  safety’,”^-  but  King  if  not  the 
democrat,  was  no  advocate  of  plutocracy.  True,  he  was  responsible, 
as  much  as  any  man,  for  the  inclusion  of  the  important  article 
prohibiting  state  laws  which  impaired  the  obligations  of  private 
contracts,  and  he  did  argue  against  including  within  the  body  of 


42.  Debates,  p.  328. 
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the  Constitution  a  bill  of  rights.  Advocacy  of  the  former,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  reflect  any  unrepublican  cupidity  and  he  opposed  the 
latter  largely  in  the  belief  that  various  civil  rights  were  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  accrue  automatically  to  all  who  had  the  honor  to  call 
themselves  Americans. 

It  was  a  fear  of  anarchy  and  disorder  that  made  Rufus  King  a 
nationalist  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  not  any  selfish  desire 
to  augment  his  personal  fortune. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  King  belongs  in  the  forefront 
of  the  nationalist  ranks  at  Philadelphia,  one  would  not  expect  that 
he  was  able  to  drop  all  sectional  prejudices.  Nor  was  he.  On  nvo 
issues,  especially,  did  King  reveal  his  geographic  commitment. 

One  of  these  concerned  the  future  admission  of  the  western 
territories  into  the  Union.  Though  not  desirous  of  blocking  such. 
King  did  support  an  unsuccessful  resolution  which  would  have 
assured  that  “the  representatives  from  the  states  formed  in  the 
future”  shall  never  exceed  the  total  number  of  representatives 
from  the  original  thirteen. 

Of  more  importance  was  King’s  strong  opposition  to  South¬ 
ern  demands  concerning  the  unlimited  importation  of  slaves  and 
the  inclusion  of  those  slaves  in  the  South’s  population  count,  for 
purposes  of  determining  its  ratio  of  representation  in  the  lower 
house.  He  wished  to  limit  the  importation  of  slaves  or  at  least 
work  out  some  quid  pro  quo  on  the  score  of  the  further  demand 
of  the  South  that  there  never  be  a  tax  placed  on  the  export  of 
Southern  staples.  “If  slaves  are  to  be  imported,”  he  declared,  “shall 
not  the  exports  produced  by  their  labor,  supply  a  revenue  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  enable  the  Genl.  Govt,  to  defend  their  masters?”  Certainly 
it  hardly  seemed  fair  for  the  northern  states  to  pay  taxes  on 
their  imports  if  the  Southerners  paid  none  on  an  endless  influx 
of  slaves.  This  was  “an  inequality  that  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
commercial  sagacity  of  the  North. 

King’s  conviction  that  the  new  government  must  be  one  clearly 
superior  to  its  constituent  parts  did  not  then  obliterate  his  con¬ 
cern  for  the  interests  of  his  section.  By  and  large,  though,  he 
showed  in  Philadelphia  an  hitherto  unrevealed  ability  to  rise  above 
considerations  of  petty  sectional  advantage  and  a  readiness  to 
compromise  for  the  general  good.  If  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 

43.  Debates,  pp.  349,  446. 
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realities  of  political  life  allowed  him  to  see  that  conflicting  sec¬ 
tional  economic  interests  would  probably  always  be  present  in 
America — indeed,  on  one  occasion  he  declared  forthrightly  thac 
the  basic  division  within  the  Convention  was  not  “where  it  had 
hitherto  been  discussed,  between  the  great  and  small  states;  but 
between  the  Southern  and  Eastern ”■** — King’s  role  in  Philadelphia 
was,  on  balance,  that  of  a  man  desirous  of  surmounting  sectional 
antagonisms,  not  dramatizing  them. 

By  all  existing  accounts,  his  ability  to  play  that  role  was  the 
result  as  much  of  his  physical  as  intellectual  merits.  Delegates 
from  all  sections  appeared  impressed  by  his  handsomeness,  agree¬ 
able  manners,  and,  what  were  then  labelled,  “fine  airs.”  It  is 
necessary  to  discount  a  certain  tendency  to  hyperbole  in  these 
reports,  but  even  when  that  is  done  one  is  left  with  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  young  man  of  remarkable  “style.” 

William  Pierce,  a  delegate  from  Georgia,  described  King  in  his 
diary  as: 

...  a  Man  much  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and 
great  parliamentary  talents.  .  .  .  This  Gentleman  is  .  .  . 
well  formed,  an  handsome  face,  with  a  strong  expressive 
Eye.  ...  In  his  public  speaking  there  is  something  pecul¬ 
iarly  strong  and  rich  in  his  expression,  clear,  and  convincing 
in  his  arguments,  rapid  and  irresistible  at  times,  in  his  elo¬ 
quence.  .  .  .  His  action  is  natural,  swimming,  and  grace¬ 
ful,  but  there  is  a  rudeness  of  manner  sometimes  accompany¬ 
ing  it.  But  take  him  tout  en  semhle,  he  may  with  propriety 
be  ranked  among  the  Luminaries  of  the  present  Age.^® 

Such  diverse  commentators  as  George  Bancroft,  Claude  Fuess, 
and  Arthur  Holcombe  have  all  declared  King  the  most  eloquent 
member  of  the  Convention.  Though  a  study  of  Madison’s  and 
Yates’  notes  of  the  Debates  gives  one  disappointingly  little  sense  of 
King’s  oratorical  techniques,  those  Debates  do  reveal  something  of 
the  careful  organization  of  King’s  longer  speeches  and  his  care 
for  the  exact  word  and  precise  definition. 

44.  Debates,  p.  227. 

4 5.  American  Historical  Rei’iew,  III  (July  1898),  325. 

A  Frenchman,  I.  P.  Brissot  was  almost  equally  overcome:  "Mr.  King, 
que  je  vis  ^  ce  diner  (chez  Hamilton)  passait  pour  I’Homme  le  plus 
doquent  des  Etats  Unis.  Ce  qui  me  frappa  dans  lui,  c’ctait  sa  modestic.  II 
paraissait,  ignorer  ce  qu’il  valait.”  Cited  in  George  Bancroft,  History  of 
the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  3rd  ed.  (N.  Y.,  1883),  II,  397. 
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For  the  most  part,  however,  we  must  take  King’s  eloquence  on 
faith  and  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  importance  of  his  con¬ 
tribution  at  the  Convention  look  to  his  specific  labors  in  the 
formulation  of  the  three  branches  of  the  proposed  government 
and  his  efforts  as  a  member  of  various  important  committees. 

When  it  came  to  prescribing  the  functions  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  new  government.  King’s  prime  interest  seems  to 
have  concerned  the  criteria  for  representation  of  the  various  states 
in  the  new  legislature.  Apart  from  the  question  of  equality  of  state 
representation  in  the  Senate,  already  discussed.  King  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  matters  as  whether  a  state’s  representation  should 
vary  in  proportion  to  its  financial  contribution — he  felt  not; 
whether  a  state’s  representative  ratio  should  depend  on  its  popu¬ 
lation  alone  or  upon  the  number  and  wealth  of  its  citizens  in  com¬ 
bination — he  favored  the  latter;  and  whether  a  state’s  representa¬ 
tion  should  be  fixed  for  all  time  or  subject  to  periodic  reassess¬ 
ment — he  favored  a  decennial  census.  King  spoke  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  in  support  of  the  popular  election  of  members  to  the  lower 
house,  and  strongly  approved  a  decision  to  lower  the  ratio  of 
representation  in  the  lower  house  from  one  representative  for 
every  40,000  inhabitants  to  one  for  every  30,000,  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  thereto  by  the  thought  that  such  larger  states  as  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  most  benefit  from  the  lower  ratio. 

King’s  participation  in  discussions  concerning  the  design  of 
the  Legislative  branch  was  rather  less  than  his  contribution  to  the 
fashioning  of  the  other  branches.  This  was  perhaps  due  to  a 
slight  suspicion  of  legislatures  on  King’s  part.  He  certainly  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  national  legislature  and  the  necessity  for  the 
direct,  popular  election  of  at  least  a  portion  of  that  legislature, 
but  he  had  seen  how  legislatures  could  be  unduly  influenced  by 
the  momentary  passions  of  the  electorate  and  felt  that  Americans 
were  traditionally  prone  to  “legislate  too  much.”  He  thought  Con¬ 
gress  might  well  meet  but  once  every  two  years,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  even  suggested  triennial  elections  for  the  lower  house. 

King  had  no  such  suspicion  as  to  the  Judiciary.  It  must  be 
strong,  independent,  and  endowed  with  full  powers  of  judicial 
review.  King  was  strongly  convinced  that  the  Massachusetts  sys¬ 
tem  of  separate  executive  and  judicial  review  of  legislation  should 
be  extended  to  the  federal  government.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
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what  the  completed  document  gave  the  Federal  Judiciary  the  im¬ 
plicit  hut  certain  right  to  declare  null  and  void  all  national  as 
well  as  state  laws  that  were  inconsistent  with  the  new  frame  of 
government. 

As  King  labored  for  a  strong  Judiciary,  so  he  advocated  an  in¬ 
dependent  Executive;  a  federal  Executive  possessed  of  sufficient 
powers  to  assure  that  the  new  government  would  possess  the  means 
and  instruments  of  Authority  as  well  as  the  end  aims  of  Liberty. 

King  wished  to  see  stability  in  the  new  government  and  felt 
that  an  Executive  relatively  sheltered  from  the  popular  whims  of 
the  moment  was  essential  to  that  object.  Consequently,  King  fa¬ 
vored  a  fairly  lengthy  term  of  office  for  the  President  and  de¬ 
nounced  Randolph’s  suggestion  that  the  President  be  ineligible 
for  a  second  term.'*®  After  initially  favoring  the  direct  election  of 
the  President,  King  swung  about  to  advocate  the  electoral  college 
arrangement  and  appears  to  have  felt  that  this  arrangement  would, 
in  the  post-Washington  era,  most  usually  result  in  the  final  choice 
being  made  by  Congress. 

King’s  greatest  efforts  were  directed  towards  insuring  a  proper 
degree  of  independence  for  the  Chief  Executive  and  a  proper  sep¬ 
aration  of  powers  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches. 
He  spoke  against  granting  the  Congress  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  "pardoning  power’’  and  vehemently  opposed  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  impeach  the  President.  He  felt  such  would  be  de¬ 
structive  of  the  latter’s  independence  of  action  and  declared  that 
he  placed  great  reliance  on  "the  Vigor  of  the  Executive  as  .  .  . 
security  for  the  public  liberties. King  believed  that  only  officers 
who  held  their  positions  for  life  and  during  good  behavior  should 
be  subject  to  impeachment  proceedings — and  even  they  should 
continue  in  office  until  convicted. 

King  was  by  no  means  successful  in  gaining  acceptance  for  all 
his  wishes  concerning  the  functions  and  design  of  the  Executive 

46.  Several  authorities  have  cited  King’s  remark  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  not  be  adverse  to  a  twenty-year  term  for  the  President  as  evidence 
of  quasi-monarchical  tendencies.  A  thorough  reading  of  the  record,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  King  proposed  this  but  half-seriously  and  as  a  tactical 
manoeuvre  designed  to  thwart  those  who  would  make  the  President  in¬ 
eligible  for  re-election  or  susceptible  to  impeachment  by  Congress. 

47.  Debates,  292.  King  at  one  point  voted  in  favor  of  Hamilton’s  un¬ 
successful  effort  to  empower  the  Executive  with  an  absolute  veto.  Max  Fer- 
rand,  ed..  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  (New  Haven, 
191 1 ),  I,  107-108. 
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branch.  But  that  the  Constitution  as  finally  drafted  provided  for 
a  Chief  Executive  possessed  of  rather  extensive  powers  and  a  very 
large  degree  of  independence  was  the  result  of  King’s  efforts  quite 
as  much  as  those  of  Madison,  Morris,  or  Pinckney. 

Perhaps  King’s  largest  single  contribution  to  the  detailed  fash¬ 
ioning  of  the  Constitution  concerned  none  of  his  speeches  or  re¬ 
solves  as  respects  any  of  the  branches  of  the  proposed  government, 
but  rather  his  participation  as  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Style. 

King  was  the  Massachusetts  delegate  on  several  important  sub¬ 
committees  of  sorts  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  convention — one 
of  August  entitled  “the  Grand  Committee”  and  another  a  com¬ 
mittee  authorized  to  deal  with  such  parts  of  the  Constitution  “as 
have  been  postponed” — but  his  appointment  on  the  eighth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  committee  “to  revise  the  style  of  and  arrange  the 
articles  which  have  been  agreed  to”  represented  the  true  climax 
of  King’s  labors  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  In 
any  document  the  exact  phraseology  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
“style,”  and  of  no  document  is  this  more  true  than  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  every  passage  of  which  has  been  held  to  the  light  by  gen¬ 
erations  of  lawyers. 

Of  the  five  members  of  the  committee — Madison,  Hamilton, 
Johnson,  King,  and  Gouverneur  Morris — probably  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  pen  was  that  wielded  by  Morris.  But  it  was  at  this  point 
that  King  secured  the  insertion  of  the  “contract  clause,”  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  several  shifts  of  phrase  and  emphasis  were  at  least  in 
part  the  result  of  his  suggestions  and  corrections. 

The  game  of  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  is  a  rather  cantankerous  as 
well  as  fruitless  one.  But  as  all  are  agreed  on  the  primacy  of  Madi¬ 
son,  so  most  authorities  would  grant  that  King  was  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  and — except¬ 
ing  only  such  luminaries  as  Madison,  Wilson,  Washington,  and 
Morris — surely  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  large. 

Historically,  one  of  the  major  features  of  this  prominence  has 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  King  not  only  participated  actively  as  orator, 
debater,  and  committee  member  but  as  scribe;  he  took  notes  of 
the  Convention’s  proceedings  and  debates.  Though  by  no  means 
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SO  complete  as  Madison’s,  they  represent — with  those  of  Yates 
and  Pierce — our  second  best  source  for  the  specific  day-to-day 
events  and  arguments  of  the  most  important  assembly  ever  held 
in  America.^® 

Mildly  conservative  and  strongly  nationalistic,  Rufus  King  of 
Newburyport  played  a  far  from  insignificant  role  in  that  assembly. 

When  the  Philadelphia  Convention  disbanded,  the  leading  del¬ 
egate  from  Massachusetts  was  convinced  that  the  document  about 
to  be  sent  to  the  states  for  ratification  was  one  deserving  both 
praise  and  support.  He  was  determined  to  fight  for  its  acceptance 
by  Massachusetts  and  his  fellow  townsmen  of  Newburyport  were 
equally  determined  to  allow  him  the  opportunity.  Together  with 
Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Jonathan  Titcomb,  and  Theophilus  Parsons, 
King  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Newburyport  delegation  to 
the  Massachusetts  Ratification  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Boston 
in  January,  1788.  This  would  be  his  last  election  and  public 
service  as  a  citizen  of  Newburyport. 

Dominated  by  the  presence  of  King,  one  of  the  craftsmen  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Newburyporters  formed  a  distinguished  and 
ardently  “Federalist”  delegation.  Quite  quickly,  the  public  men 
of  Massachusetts  had  begun  to  divide  between  those  who  favored 
and  those  who  opposed  the  Constitution.  The  former  skillfully 
assumed  the  name  of  Federahsts — a  term  more  agreeable  to  men 
of  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  than  “Nationalists” — and  left 
to  their  opponents  the  rather  negative  designation  of  Anti- 
Federalists.^® 

Though  the  first  to  organize,  the  Federalists  soon  found  their 
opponents  to  be  numerous,  both  within  the  public  at  large  and 
among  the  town  delegates  elected  to  the  special  convention  called 
to  consider  the  proposed  new  frame  of  government  for  the  con¬ 
tinent.®®  Nathaniel  Gorham  wrote  to  King  to  be  sure  to  be  in 

48.  These  “Notes”  will  be  found  in  a  special  folder  in  Box  i.  King 
Papers.  They  are  reprinted,  with  fair  accuracy,  in  King,  Life  and  Cor¬ 
respondence,  I,  587-621. 

49.  Among  the  few  opponents  to  ratification  then  resident  in  Newbury¬ 
port  was  one  of  Parsons’  young  students,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

50.  Gerry  was  now  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  Constitution,  much  to 
King’s  dismay.  King  was  more  fearful,  however,  of  the  effects  of  Sam 
Adams’  opposition.  Adams,  he  wrote,  was  “out  full  mouthed  against  the 
Constitution.”  King  to  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  January  6,  1788.  Burnett, 
Letters,  VIll,  693n. 
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Boston  by  the  time  the  convention  opened.  He  warned  that  “the 
opposition  from  the  Western  Counties  will  be  numerous  and  vio¬ 
lent.  The  utmost  candor  and  prudence  will  be  wanted  to  guide 
and  abate  it.  You  know  some  of  our  Friends  are  not  good  steers¬ 
men.  .  .  .  Nobody  can  deal  with  them  so  well  as  you.”*^* 

Gorham  was  not  alone  in  expecting  King  to  take  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists.  King’s  familiarity  with 
the  detailed  provisions  of  the  Constitution  together  with  his  pro¬ 
nounced  ability  in  debate  assured  that  he  would.  As  a  debater 
King  was  by  1788  a  finished  performer;  his  previous  legal  and 
political  training  served  to  give  his  speeches  in  the  convention  a 
polish  matched  by  few,  exceeded  by  none.®^  His  powers  of  logical 
reasoning  and  skillful  summarization  made  him,  as  much  as  any 
man,  the  chief  spokesman  on  the  Federalist  side.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  opinion  of  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Belknap  that  “Rufus  King 
shines  among  the  Feds  with  a  superior  lustre.”®* 

In  the  Convention,  King’s  two  great  objects  were  to  explain  the 
necessity  for  allowing  the  new  federal  government  far  greater  pow¬ 
ers  than  had  been  permitted  the  Confederation  Congress  and  to 
pacify  those  who  felt  that  the  new  frame  of  government  would 
limit  individual  libert)'  and  unduly  restrict  state  authority. 

In  the  latter  regard,  he  was  occasionally  guilty  of  a  tactic  that 
verged  on  insincerity.  When,  for  example,  objection  was  raised  to 
the  provision  granting  a  six-year  term  of  office  to  federal  senators, 
King  attempted  to  sooth  objections  by  observing  that  "state  legis¬ 
latures,  if  they  find  their  delegates  erring,  can  and  will  instruct 
them.”  He  was  sure  such  admonishment  would  provide  a  sufficient 
check.  “When  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  solemnly  dictating 
to  them  their  duty,  they  will  be  bold  men  indeed  to  act  contrary 
to  it.”®^ 

There  was  nothing  false  here,  but  surely  King  had  exhibited  at 

51.  December  29,  1787.  King,  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  266. 

52.  William  Sullivan  in  his  reminiscences  described  King  at  this  time  as 
one  who  was  “uncommonly  handsome  ...  in  face  and  form,  had  a  pow¬ 
erful  mind,  well  cultivated,  and  was  a  dignified  and  graceful  speaker.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  one  who  was  a  gentleman  by  nature  and  who  had 
well  improved  .'^11  of  his  gifts;”  a  “fine  assembly  of  personal  and  intellectual 
qualities,  cultivated  to  the  best  effect.  .  .  .”  William  Sullivan,  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Men  of  the  Revolution  (Philadelphia,  1847),  p.  59. 

53.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections  (Fifth  Series),  III,  ii. 

54.  Jonathan  Elliot,  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Coni’entions  .  .  . 
rev.  ed.  (Philadelphia,  1859),  II,  47. 
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Philadelphia  little  faith  in  the  propriety  of  admonishment  by 
state  legislatures,  and  there  he  had  never  referred  to  federal  sen¬ 
ators  as  "delegates"  of  the  state  legislatures  which  elected  them. 

In  similar  fashion,  King  was  to  be  seen  defending  the  three- 
fifths  clause,  stressing  the  importance  of  the  article  allowing  future 
amendments,  and  assuring  his  fellow  delegates  that  Congress 
would  interfere  with  the  timing  and  regulation  of  elections  only 
in  clear  emergencies.” 

King  was  especially  careful  in  his  defense  of  the  prescribed 
term  and  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
proposed  new  government.  He  appreciated  that  annual  elections 
were  traditional  in  Massachusetts  and  carefully  explained  that  a 
two-year  term  for  national  congressmen  was  justified  by  the  great¬ 
er  compUcation  of  the  issues  they  would  be  called  upon  to  learn 
and  judge.  “Two  years  do  not  appear  too  long,  where  the  objects 
of  deliberation  are  not  confined  to  one  state,  but  extend  to  thirteen 
states;  where  the  compficated  interests  of  united  America  are 
mingled  with  those  of  foreign  nations;  and  where  the  great  duties 
of  national  sovereignty  will  require  .  .  .  constant  attention.”” 

When  querelous  objections  were  raised  to  the  absence  of  any 
express  requirements  of  age  and  property  for  representatives  to 
the  lower  house,  King  leaped  to  his  feet  and  assumed  for  the 
moment  the  role  of  spokesman  for  the  humble.  “He  never  knew 
that  property  was  an  index  to  abilities.  We  often  see  men,  who, 
though  destitute  of  property,  are  superior  in  knowledge  and  rec¬ 
titude.  ...  [A  property  qualification]  was  proposed  in  Con¬ 
vention;  but  by  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts  it  was  contested 
that  it  should  not  obtain.” 

So  far  as  “qualifications  of  age”  were  concerned,  such  were 
impossible  for  they  would  not  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  continent 
ahke.  “What  in  the  Southern  States  would  be  accounted  long  life, 
would  be  but  the  meridian  in  the  Northern;  what  here  is  the 
time  of  ripened  judgment  is  old  age  there.”®’ 

Stumped  by  King’s  momentary  scorn  of  property,  and  charmed 
by  thoughts  of  their  relative  youthfulness,  the  opponents  of  the 
Constitution  raised  no  more  objections  on  the  score  of  the  needed 
qualifications  of  congressmen. 

55.  Elliot,  Debates,  11,  116,  36,  50. 

56.  Elliot,  Debates,  11,  19. 

57.  Elliot,  Debates,  11,  35. 
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The  chief  objections  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  however,  revolved 
about  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  proposed  government.  And 
here  King  spoke  out  forthrightly  and  to  great  effect.  Here  he  was 
determined  not  to  pacify  but  to  convert.  One  speech  in  particular 
met  with  great  acclaim  amongst  his  fellow  Federalists.  It  ex¬ 
pressed  their  essential  convictions  respecting  the  necessity  of  “The 
Great  Experiment.” 

King  began  with  a  clear  analysis  of  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  confederation  and  a  federal  union,  between  a  government 
whose  constitution  began  “We,  the  states”  and  one  whose  fun¬ 
damental  law  opened  with  the  words,  “We,  the  people.”  He  de¬ 
scribed  how  a  confederation  dealing  of  necessity  only  with  its 
component  parts — themselves  “collective  sovereignties” —  could 
not  compel,  but  only  request.  The  requisition  system  of  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  was  a  proven  failure.  Its  failure  was  inherent  and  so  in¬ 
evitable.  The  only  solution  was  a  central  government  possessed  of 
authority  to  tax  individuals  and  ensure  compliance  of  its  just 
laws  by  executive  and  judicial  officers  under  its  own  command. 

His  final  peroration  illustrates  his  forthright  demand  for  a 
government  of  energy  and  the  general  trend  of  his  argument: 

Sir,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  proposed  Constitution,  that 
the  power  is  too  great.  .  .  .  But  if  the  want  of  power  is 
the  defect  in  the  old  Confederation,  there  is  a  fitness  and 
propriety  in  adopting  what  is  here  proposed,  which  gives  the 
necessary  power  wanted.  ...  It  is  an  objection  in  some 
gentlemen’s  minds,  that  Congress  should  possess  the  power 
of  the  purse  and  the  sword.  But,  sir,  1  would  ask,  whether 
any  government  can  exist,  or  give  security  to  the  people, 
which  is  not  possessed  of  this  power.  ...  To  conclude, 
sir,  if  we  mean  to  support  an  efficient  federal  government, 
which,  under  the  old  Confederation,  can  never  be  the  case, 
the  proposed  Constitution  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  that 
can  be  substituted.’'** 

His  fellow  delegates  from  Newburyport  agreed  with  him  whole¬ 
heartedly,  his  old  law  teacher,  Theophilus  Parsons,  supporting  the 
cause  in  yeoman  fashion.  It  was  Parsons,  indeed,  who  most  prob¬ 
ably  wrote  the  “recommendatory  amendments”  which  when  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Governor  Hancock  persuaded  that  gentle¬ 
man  to  forget  his  “diplomatic  gout,”  and  openly  endorse  the  Con- 


58.  Elliot,  Debates,  II,  55-57. 
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stitution.  In  combination,  these  amendments  and  the  Hancock 
endorsement  gained  the  Federalists  a  narrow  victory.  The  final 
vote,  187-168.®® 

With  victory  in  hand.  King  had  the  pleasure  of  dispensing  the 
good  news  to  those  states  where  ratification  still  hung  in  the  bal¬ 
ance — a  letter  to  Washington  was  received  with  gratitude  and 
congratulations®® — and  the  satisfaction  of  an  equestrian  salute 
from  “the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  trades  and  Officers  of  the 
militia”  of  Newburyport.  These  gentlemen  in  their  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  their  appreciation  of  the  noble  and  successful  efforts  of  the 
Newburyport  delegates  had  decided  to  meet  them  at  the  Newbury 
Green  upon  their  return  from  the  Convention.  Met  they  were, 
“amidst  the  acclamation  of  a  numerous  collection  of  their  ap¬ 
plauding  fellow-citizens. 

King  possibly  experienced  some  discomforture  as  well  as  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  this  “acclamation.”  He  was  by  February'  of  1788 
already  deliberating  the  advantages  of  deserting  Massachusetts 
and  becoming  a  citizen  and  permanent  resident  of  New  York. 

Many  considerations  operated  to  p>ersuade  King  to  desert  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  but  perhaps  chief  among  them  were  his  marriage  and 
the  desires  of  his  wife.  When  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  King  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mary  Alsop, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  New  York  City  merchant,  had  quickly  be¬ 
come  enamoured,  and  despite  considerable  competition  had  won 
her  heart  and  promise.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1786,  they  were 
married  in  an  elaborate  ceremony,  attended  by  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  Congress  and  the  more  successful  portion  of  the 
New  York  mercantile  world. 

From  the  day  of  his  marriage  reports  began  to  circulate  that 
King  was  about  to  shift  his  residence  to  New  York.  These  were 
vigorously  denied  for  two  years,  and  were  attributed  to  his  political 
enemies  in  Massachusetts. 

It  would  appear  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  Mrs.  King’s 
desire  that  they  stay  near  her  father,  a  gendeman  advanced  in 
years  and  greaUy  attached  to  his  only  daughter.  King,  however, 

59.  The  delegates  from  Essex  County  approved  the  Constitution,  38-6. 

60.  Washington  to  King,  February  29,  1788.  Box  2,  King  Papers. 

61.  Essex  Journal  and  New  Hampshire  Packet,  February  13,  1788, 
cited  in  John  J,  Currier,  History  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  (Newburyport, 
1906),  I,  101. 
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was  reluctant  on  two  counts  to  cut  all  ties  with  Newburyport  and 
Massachusetts:  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  both  and  he  doubted 
the  political  advisability  of  shifting  his  base  and  starting  afresh, 
as  it  were,  in  another  state. 

Though  more  a  leader  of  measures  than  men,  and  by  no  means 
the  type  of  statesman  desirous  or  able  to  build  a  personal  follow¬ 
ing  and  “machine,”  King  was  not  without  political  ambition.  Hav¬ 
ing  played  a  notable  part  in  formulating  the  new  government  he 
undoubtedly  wished  to  participate  in  its  operations.  He  appears 
to  have  hoped  in  the  winter  of  1788  that  he  would  be  selected  as 
one  of  Massachusetts’  two  federal  senators  or  at  least  as  one  of  its 
eight  congressmen. 

Such  Boston  friends  as  Christopher  Gore  and  Nathaniel  Gor¬ 
ham  were  most  anxious  that  this  transpire.  They  wrote  King  that 
one  difficulty  lay  in  his  rather  tenuous  status  as  a  Massachusetts 
citizen.  They  urged  that  he  move  to  Boston  or  Cambridge  and 
there  buy  a  house;  thus  scotching  all  rumors  that  he  was  now  a 
Bay  Stater  in  name  only. 

At  one  jx)int  King  was  ready  to  purchase  “the  Cushing  house” 
in  Cambridge  for  five  thousand  dollars,  but  this  transaction  fell 
through,  and  soon  he  was  in  receipt  of  the  discouraging  news 
that  others  had  been  chosen  as  Massachusetts’  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  new  government.  If  Gore  was  correct,  certain 
of  King’s  old  friends  in  Essex  County  had  campaigned  against 
him,  out  of  pique  or  envy — presumably  in  the  eyes  of  certain  men 
of  Essex  County  a  desertion  to  Cambridge  would  be  quite  as  rep¬ 
rehensible  as  one  to  New  York.®* 

At  the  same  time  that  Massachusetts  was  denying  King  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  new  government,  various  of  his  new 
friends  in  New  York  were  urging  that  he  become  a  permanent 
resident  there  and  promising  “offers  of  promotion.”  To  one  who 
had  already  decided  to  forego  the  law  for  a  career  of  public  service, 
the  contrast  between  the  desertion  of  such  old  friends  as  Theo- 
philus  Parsons  and  the  promises  of  such  new  friends  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  decisive.  By  January,  1789,  he  had  definitely  de¬ 
termined  to  become  a  permanent  resident  of  New  York  City.  His 
wife  was  pleased  and  victorious. 

62.  See  Gore  to  King,  August  30,  November  23,  December  21  1788. 
Box  2,  King  Papers. 
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The  decision  was  not  easily  reached;  Massachusetts  and  Essex 
County  were  not  easily  discarded.  W  hen  King  in  April  informed 
his  brother-in-law  that  he  had  “no  expectation  of  again  returning 
to  live  in  Massachusetts,”  he  assured  him  that  “altho’  the  motives 
of  this  Determination  are  important  and  weighty  as  they  respect 
my  interest  and  that  of  my  little  family,  I  sincerely  regret  that  I 
am  to  be  so  far  separated  from  my  Relations  and  friends  whose 
real  prosperity  and  happiness  must  be  forever  dear  to  me.  .  .  .”®^ 
That  King  viewed  his  years  as  a  Newburyport  resident  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  milepost  on  the  road  to  the  great 
metropolis  is  adequately  witnessed  by  an  earlier  letter,  to  Elbridge 
Gerr}’,  April  30,  1786: 

I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  so  it  is,  that  I  prefer 
Massachusetts  to  any  other  State,  Essex  to  any  other  County, 
and  Newburyport  to  any  other  Town.  Some  Parts  of  this 
preference  is  just  and  I  can  account  for  it  as  a  Philosopher; 
but  why  I  should  prefer  one  town  to  another  when  their 
Situation  may  be  equally  pleasing  ...  I  know  not.®^ 

The  Newburyport  which  King  deserted  in  1788,  but  yet  re¬ 
membered,  was  a  town  that  in  outward  design  was  much  the 
same  as  that  with  which  he  had  first  made  acquaintance  some 
twenty  years  earlier.  Some  changes  had  transpired,  of  course. 
Green  Street  had  been  laid  out  in  handsome  breadth,  thanks  to 
the  land  donations  of  private  individuals;  shade  trees  were  planted 
along  High  Street;  almost  all  instances  of  royalist  nomenclature 
had  been  eradicated — Queen  Street  was  now  Market;  wharves 
and  shipyards  were  enjoying  increasing  prosperity;  and  Newburv'- 
port  was  about  to  embark  on  what  has  been  called,  without  great 
originality,  perhaps,  its  “golden  period.” 

By  1788,  Newburyport’s  most  distinguished  citizen  was  about 
to  embark  on  a  new  period  in  his  own  career:  one  that  would  see 
him  succeed  Hamilton  in  time  as  the  leader  of  the  Federalist 
Party  in  New  York  and  eventuaUy  attain  national  preeminence 
among  the  shrinking  band  of  Federalist  leaders;  one  that  would 
see  him  gain  diplomatic  triumphs  and  the  gratitude  of  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  alike.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
American  historian,  Rufus  King  was  to  achieve  “high  rank  as  a 

63.  King,  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  351. 

64.  Box  I,  King  Papers. 
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man  of  action,  trained  intelligence,  and  a  great  common  sense”  and 
leave  a  notable  record  as  “  a  clear  and  far-sighted  statesman.”*' 

But  though  Rufus  King’s  greatest  political  triumphs  and  in¬ 
dividual  achievements  followed  his  separation  from  Newbury  port, 
perhaps  the  training  he  received  there  and  the  associations  he 
made  never  lost  their  imprint.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the 
man  and  the  town  renewed  acquaintance  on  at  least  one  subse¬ 
quent  occasion. 

In  September,  1804,  after  his  return  from  his  long  diplomatic 
mission  to  Britain,  King  paid  a  two-day  visit  to  Newbury  port  and 
was  awarded  a  public  entertainment  at  Washington  Hall  on 
Green  Street.  Now  more  stocky  than  formerly,  his  natural  dignity 
a  bit  more  austere,  his  “small  clothes”  of  better  silk,  his  hair  less 
abundant.  King  was  somewhat  changed  in  appearance,  but  his 
regard  for  Newburyport  was  apparently  little  diminished.  Indeed, 
the  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald  waxed  quite  lyrical  over  the 
universal  enjoyment  of  the  occasion: 

On  Tuesday  last  arrived  in  town,  the  Hon.  Rufus  King, 
Esq.  on  a  journey  to  the  Eastward,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  town  provided  for  him  an  elegant  enter¬ 
tainment  at  Washington  Hall,  where  sociality  and  good  hu¬ 
mor  attended,  and  a  number  of  patriotic  toasts  and  enliven¬ 
ing  songs  crowned  the  repast  with  the  most  refined  and  un¬ 
limited  enjoyment. 

Far  is  it  from  us  to  delineate  the  virtues  of  the  man,  to 
honor  whom  this  entertainment  was  given;  it  would  be 
weakness  to  attempt  it,  but  the  love  and  respect  which  his 
presence  inspired  was  so  great,  that  every  tongue  was  ready 
to  exclaim,  as  Franklin  observed  of  Washington, — If  my 
country  bestowed  a  sceptre  he  is  worthy  of  it.**’ 

65.  Worthington  C.  Ford  in  American  Historical  Review,  I  (July  1896), 
360.  See  also  the  estimate  by  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  in  his  The  Decline  of  the 
Aristocracy  in  the  Politics  of  New  York  (N.  Y.,  1919),  pp.  9-10. 

66.  Newburyport  Herald,  September  7,  1804.  Newburyport  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

Mrs.  E.  Vale  Smith,  one  of  Newburyport’s  more  vivid  chroniclers,  de¬ 
scribed  this  as  a  “joyous  occasion”  and  in  a  bit  of  imaginative  recreation 
declared:  “The  friends  of  his  youth  were  around  him;  a  thousand  remin¬ 
iscences  were  awakencxl;  the  old  were  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  the  young  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man  whom  their 
fathers  had  delighted  to  honor.”  Mrs.  E.  Vale  Smith,  History  of  Newbury¬ 
port  (Newburyport,  1854),  p,  325. 
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One  can  hope  that  the  entertainment  accorded  King  by  his  fel¬ 
low  Newburyporters  on  this  occasion  was  truly  “elegant”  and  the 
“respect  which  his  presence  inspired,”  unstinted.  Surely  King  to¬ 
day  receives  no  honor  or  remembrance,  in  what  was  during  a 
crucial  stage  in  his  career,  his  residence  and  “the  town  I  prefer  to 
all  others.” 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND-ACADIA  FISHERY  DISPUTE  AND 
THE  NICHOLSON  MISSION  OF  AUGUST,  1687 

By  Bruce  T.  McCully 

During  the  brief,  disastrous  reign  of  James  II  British  and 
French  diplomats  wrestled  vainly  with  the  problems  arising  from 
the  rivalries,  disputes,  and  mutual  antagonism  of  the  two  peoples 
in  North  America.  Puritan  New  England,  whether  or  not  she 
fully  realized  it,  had  a  considerable  stake  in  these  negotiations 
because  of  her  interest  in  the  Acadian  fisheries,  and  also  because 
of  the  threat  to  her  outposts  in  Maine  from  French  settlements 
on  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Penobscot,  together  with  French  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  east  of  the  Kennebec.  In 
1678  James,  then  Duke  of  York,  had  erected  a  fort  at  Pemaquid 
against  this  danger,  and  eight  years  later,  following  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne,  transferred  the  fort  with  its  garrison  to  the 
Dominion  of  New  England  under  President  Joseph  Dudley  and 
the  Council  at  Boston.^  But  the  French,  unimpressed  by  English 
counter-measures,  persisted  in  their  claims  to  the  Maine  littoral. 

In  respect  to  the  fisheries  along  the  Acadian  coast  and  adjacent 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  rivalry  between  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  had,  meanwhile,  become  increasingly  serious.  From 
George’s  Bank,  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Sable,  to  Canceau 
Bank  off  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Acadian  peninsula,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  shoals  teemed  with  schools  of  cod,  mackerel,  and  her¬ 
ring.  Season  after  season  the  fishermen  from  Boston  and  Salem, 
in  their  sturdy  lateen-rigged  ketches  of  twenh-five  to  forty  tons 
manned  by  crew's  of  four  or  five  hands,  swarmed  about  the  fertile 
waters  of  the  Acadian  Banks,  sometimes  making  two  or  three  voy¬ 
ages  in  a  single  summer  during  which  they  might  garner  1,000 
quintals  of  cod.^  Almost  inevitably,  however,  the  advantages  of 

1.  E.  B.  O’Callaghan  (ed.).  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (Albany,  1855),  111,  256:  Papers  Relating  to 
Pemaquid  and  parts  adjacent  to  the  State  of  Maine,  Compiled  from  Official 
Records  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Franklin  B.  Hough 
(Albany,  1856),  pp.  130-131. 

2.  Thomas  F.  Knight,  Shore  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia 
(Halifax,  1867),  pp.  4-5;  John  Robinson  and  George  Francis  Dow,  The 
Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,  1607-1907  (Salem,  1922),  pp.  22-23; 
John  Clarence  Webster,  Acadia  at  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(Saint  John,  1934),  pp.  138-139. 
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“dry”  fisher)'  over  “green”  drew  New  Englanders  to  the  Acadian 
coast,  where  innumerable  creeks,  bays,  and  islands  permitted  the 
erection  of  frames  and  other  installations  for  salting  and  drying  a 
summer’s  catch — places  such  as  Port  Rossignol,  for  example,  or 
La  Have.* 

French  hostility  to  these  incursions  upon  their  shores,  of  which 
one  finds  echoes  in  the  recently  published  correspondence  of  Henri 
Brunet,**  was  measurably  enhanced  in  the  i68o’s  as  a  result  of  a 
scheme  hatched  at  the  French  Court  for  exploiting  the  fisheries 
and  other  resources  of  the  province.  By  an  arret  issued  on  the  last 
day  of  February,  1682,  Louis  XIV  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Bergier, 
a  Huguenot  merchant  of  La  Rochelle,  and  to  MM.  Gautier, 
Boucher,  and  de  Mantes,  bourgeois  of  Paris,  extensive  fishing  and 
trading  privileges  on  the  Acadian  coast  and  St.  John  River.  With 
capital  furnished  by  the  Marquis  de  Chevry,  an  infantry  officer, 
the  concessionaires  then  formed  the  Compaguie  Sedentaire  de 
Veche  de  VAcadie.  Bergier,  the  driving  force  in  this  enterprise, 
came  over  later  that  year  to  establish  a  fishing  station  for  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Chedabouctou,  in  the  Strait  of  Canceau,  and  returned  to 
Paris  with  plans  for  the  erection  of  fortifications.* 

In  the  meantime,  Frontenac  and  his  successors  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  France,  taking  a  leaf  from  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  one¬ 
time  English  proprietor  of  Acadia,  had  authorized  the  provincial 
authorities  to  grant  foreign  ship-masters  fishing  permits  along  the 
Acadian  shore  upon  payment  of  a  fifty-livres  fee.  This  practice 
resulted  in  a  protracted,  bitter  quarrel  between  the  Governor,  M. 
de  la  Valliere,  and  Bergier.  Although  the  latter  worthy,  thanks  to 
the  continuance  of  the  King’s  favor,  secured  in  1684  a  royal  order 
which  stripped  La  Valliere  of  authority  to  issue  fishing  licenses 
without  Bergier’s  consent,  the  affairs  of  the  Compagnie  Sedentaire 

3.  Harold  A.  Innis,  The  Cod  Fisheries,  rev.  ed.,  (Toronto,  1954),  p. 
1 16;  De  Meulles,  Intendant,  to  the  Minister,  Quebec,  Nov.  4,  1683,  in 
Collection  de  Manuscrits  contenant  Lettres,  Memoires,  et  autres  Docu¬ 
ments  Historiques  relatifs  d  la  Nouvelle  France  (Quebec,  1883),  I,  300- 
301. 

4.  Henri  Brunet  to  M.  I'lntendant,  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1675,  in  Louis- 
Andre  Vigneras  (ed.),  “Letters  of  an  Acadian  Trader,  1674-1676,"  New 
England  Quarterly,  XIII  (1940),  109. 

Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatifs  d  la  Nouvelle  France,  cited  291, 
298,  304-306;  Ibid.  (Quebec,  1884),  II,  361-362;  Webster,  op.  cit.,  p. 
206;  Beamish  .Murdoch,  A  History  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  (Halifax, 
1865),  I,  159- 
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de  Peche  de  VAcadie  failed  to  prosper.®  In  representation  after 
representation  to  the  Minister,  Bergier  placed  the  blame  upon  the 
French  Governors,  whose  licensing  policy  (so  he  charged)  caused 
the  shores  of  the  province  to  be  infested  with  the  natives  of  Boston 
and  Salem,  chiefly  heretics  and  refugees  from  old  England  whose 
hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  late  martyred  King 
Charles  I.  According  to  him  these  foreigners  had  ruined  the 
Acadian  coastal  fishery  by  polluting  the  off-shore  waters  with  the 
entrails  and  refuse  of  the  cod,  which,  instead  of  burying  on  the 
land,  they  carelessly  threw  back  into  the  sea.'^ 

To  sustain  the  company  in  its  struggle  against  New  England  in¬ 
terlopers,  Bergier  bombarded  the  Crown  and  the  Minister  with 
appeals  for  naval  assistance,  urging  that  a  small  frigate  of  eight  to 
ten  guns  might  be  detached  from  the  Rochefort  squadron  in  order 
to  cruise  off  the  Acadian  shores.®  In  1684  he  sent  a  vessel  to  the 
government  at  Boston  with  complaints  about  one  William  Carter 
of  Salem,  who  allegedly  had  captured  six  fishing  craft  from  Port 
Royal  and  also  attacked  Monsieur  Castine’s  installations  on  the 
Penobscot.  Under  pressure  from  Bergier,  the  King  of  France,  by 
an  order  promulgated  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  declared  that  any 
foreign  ships  found  trading  in  fish  or  furs  within  the  extent  of 
the  company’s  grant  would  henceforth  be  liable  to  seizure,  arrest, 
and  ultimate  confiscation  in  the  ports  of  the  realm.® 

On  the  basis  of  this  royal  arret.  Bergier  in  July,  1684,  with  the 
company’s  bark  St.  Louis  seized  seven  English  ketches  and  a  sloop 
off  Cape  Sable  and  carried  them  across  the  Atlantic  to  La  Rochelle. 
There  the  admiralty  officials  confiscated  all  but  two  of  tbe  vessels, 
whose  masters  were  adjudged  innocent  because  they  held  licenses 
from  La  Valli^re.  News  of  the  seizures  brought  forth  loud  com¬ 
plaints  in  New  England  from  the  injured  parties,  William 
Vaughan  of  Portsmouth  and  several  other  New  Hampshire  mer¬ 
chants.  In  a  petition  to  James  II,  in  sundry  depositions  and  sup- 

6.  See  note  in  Appendix  to  Chapter  XIX  of  Murdoch,  op.  cit.,  p.  162; 
also  pp.  164-165. 

7.  Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatifs  d  la  Nouvelle  France,  I,  291,  341- 
342;  Murdoch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  160-161. 

8.  Collection  de  ManuscriU  relatifs  d  la  Nouvelle  France,  cited,  p,  295. 

9.  Memoire  of  the  French  Ambassador  presented  to  the  King  of  England, 
16  January,  1685/86,  Memorials  of  the  English  and  French  Commissaries 
concerning  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  (London,  1754),  I,  614- 
615;  see  also  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West 
Indies,  1685-1688  (London,  1899),  pp.  141-142. 
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porting  documents,  they  charged  Bergier  with  flouting  the  will  of 
Governor  La  Barre  at  Quebec,  by  whose  instructions  M.  de  la 
Valliere  had  empowered  the  Boston  merchant,  John  Nelson,  to  sell 
fishing  and  trading  permits  on  the  Acadian  coast  for  the  tradition¬ 
al  fee  of  £5  per  vessel.  Contending  they  had  done  nothing  illegal, 
the  petitioners  protested  that  their  ketches  had  been  arrested  with¬ 
out  warning,  their  masters  prevented  from  carrying  away  their 
fish  or  furs,  and  that  they  the  owners  had,  in  consequence,  suf¬ 
fered  losses  of  more  than  £7,000.^® 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  James’s  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  took  up  the  matter  of  the 
Acadian  fishery  with  the  French  Court.  Sir  William  Trumbull, 
the  English  envoy  at  Versailles,  in  accordance  with  royal  instruc¬ 
tions,  complained  of  the  hostilities  committed  on  the  provincial 
coast  against  New  England  fishing  craft  by  M.  Bergier. But  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  rejecting  the  English  protests,  presented  a 
memoir  to  the  King  at  Whitehall,  January  16,  1686,  which  re¬ 
affirmed  France’s  sovereign  rights  over  the  whole  of  Acadia  by 
the  Treaties  of  Breda  and  Boston,  and  proclaimed  Louis  XIV’s 
determination  (out  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Compagnie 
Sidentaire  de  Peche  de  I’Acadie')  to  keep  foreigners  from  the 
shores  of  the  province.  Although  the  Lords  of  Trade  promptly 
drafted  a  reply,  the  results  appear  to  have  been  negligible.  For 
at  the  close  of  that  year  President  Dudley  at  Boston,  in  a  gloomy 
dispatch  to  the  Lords,  deplored  the  ruinous  losses  sustained  by  the 
owners  of  the  ketches  and  emphasized  the  urgency  of  settling  the 
differences  with  the  French  as  to  fishing  rights.^^ 

Unhappily  for  such  prospects,  Perrot  as  La  Valliere’s  successor 
in  Acadia,  and  Denonville,  who  replaced  La  Barre  at  Quebec, 
were  meanwhile  voicing  in  their  letters  to  the  Home  Government 
sentiments  which  could  only  have  fortified  those  at  the  French 

10.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies, 
1681-1685  (London,  1898),  pp.  688-689,  743;  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Colonial  Series,  1685-1688,  cited,  pp.  66,  626;  ].  B.  Brebner,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Outpost:  Acadia  before  the  Conquest  of  Canada  (New  York,  1927), 
pp.  49-50- 

11.  Royal  instructions  to  Sir  William  Trumbull,  dated  at  Windsor,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1685;  memorial  of  Trumbull  au  Roy  tr^s  Chretien,  December 
15,  1685,  quot^  in  full  in  Ruth  Clark,  Sir  William  Trumbull  in  Paris, 
1685-1686  (Cambridge,  1938),  pp.  169-170,  185. 

12.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1685-1688,  cited,  pp. 
14I-142,  261. 
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Court  who  favored  a  tough  policy  in  the  fishery  dispute.  While 
both  governors,  to  be  sure,  professed  a  low  opinion  of  Bergier  (he 
was  a  wretch,  remarked  Denonville,  who  had  robbed  the  company 
outrageously),  they  nevertheless  echoed  all  his  basic  objections  to 
the  continuing  exploitation  of  Acadia’s  coasts  by  the  New  England¬ 
ers.  These  they  accused  not  only  of  ruining  the  fishing  grounds, 
but  also  of  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  French,  whose  harbors 
and  ports  they  freely  utilized  for  all  their  needs,  thus  avoiding 
the  most  burdensome  outlays  involved  in  drying  fish  on  land.*® 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Anglo- 
French  diplomacy  proved  no  more  capable  of  resolving  these  dif¬ 
ferences  than  in  settling  the  dangerous  contemporary  disputes 
over  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  the  Iroquois  country,  and  the  West 
Indies  islands.  The  Treaty  of  Neutrality  concluded  at  Whitehall 
on  November  6,  1686,  left  the  Maine-Acadian  boundary  ques¬ 
tion  unchanged.  With  respect  to  the  controversial  fisheries,  it 
sought  to  preserve  peace  by  recognizing  an  exclusive  right  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  exploit  the  shores,  creeks,  harbors,  and 
islands  of  Acadia,  while  conceding  to  the  subjects  of  both  Crowns 
liberty  to  fish  anywhere  beyond  the  marginal  waters  of  the  other 
sovereign’s  province.  The  Treaty  provided  no  formula  or  ma¬ 
chinery-  for  handling  future  disputes  over  the  Acadian  fisheries. 
Indeed,  the  sole  assurance  it  offered  in  regard  to  such  likely  even¬ 
tualities  was  to  be  found  in  the  broad  guarantee  that,  if  the  Eng- 
hsh  and  French  sovereigns  should  go  to  war  against  one  another  in 
Europe,  the  hostilities  were  not  to  extend  to  their  respective  col¬ 
onies  in  North  America.*^ 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  content  of  the  Treaty  of 
Whitehall  was  never  really  known  among  James  II’s  New  Eng¬ 
land  subjects,*®  but  the  supposition,  however  plausible,  is  belied 
by  the  facts.  One  month  after  the  formal  exchange  of  signatures 
in  London,  the  Lords  of  Trade  dispatched  to  the  several  colonial 

13.  See  Perrot  to  the  Minister,  Port  Royal,  August  9,  1686;  Perrot  to 
the  Minister,  Port  Royal,  August  29,  1686;  Denonville  to  the  Minister, 
Quebec,  November  10,  1686,  in  Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatifs  d  la 
Nouvelle  France,  I,  365-366,  368,  370,  388,  390. 

14.  See  Articles  17  and  18,  Treaty  of  Whitehall,  November  6,  i686,  in 
Frances  G.  Davenport  (ed.),  European  Treaties  bearing  on  the  History  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Dependencies  (Washington,  1929),  II,  322*323. 

1 5.  The  late  John  Clarence  Webster,  for  one,  in  his  Acadia  at  the  End 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  i . 
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governors  in  America  copies  of  the  Treaty,  with  circular  directives 
for  publishing  it.  These  orders  reached  Boston  toward  the  end  of 
May,  1687,  and  were  immediately  put  into  effect  by  Sir  Edmond 
Andros,  the  new  royal  executive,  in  all  five  ports  of  the  Dominion 
of  New  England  where  ships  might  legally  enter  and  clear,  name¬ 
ly,  Boston,  Salem,  Pemaquid,  Bristol,  and  Newport.*®  As  so  hap¬ 
pened,  the  provincial  government  acted  none  too  soon,  for  in  the 
meantime  Louis  XIV  had  seized  the  opportunity’  to  implement  by 
force,  if  necessary,  the  treaty-rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  disputed 
Acadian  shore  fisheries. 

Thus,  by  a  commission  issued  at  Versailles  on  March  i,  the 
Sieur  de  Meneval,  a  man  with  some  military  experience,  super¬ 
seded  Perrot  as  Governor  and  Commandant  of  the  province.*'*  His 
instructions,  prepared  with  obvious  care  by  the  Minister,  reflect 
the  advice  tendered  the  French  Court  by  his  predecessor,  by  De- 
nonville  and  the  Intendant,  De  Meulles,  at  Quebec,  as  well  as 
the  persistent  demands  of  the  Compagnie  Sedentaire  de  Veche  de 
I’Acadie.  He  must  stop  the  granting  of  fishing  and  trading  permits 
to  foreigners,  prevent  them  from  usurping  any  lands  under  the 
King’s  dominion  (particularly  in  the  region  between  the  Kennebec 
and  the  Penobscot),  seize  and  confiscate  foreign  vessels  fishing 
or  trading  in  the  seas  or  territories  of  Acadia  in  violation  of  the 
recent  treaty.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was  to  publish  orders  that 
all  foreign  craft  would  be  so  dealt  with  in  the  future,  except  those 
whose  masters  held  licenses  from  Governor  Perrot,  to  whom  six 
weeks  of  grace  would  be  provisionally  allowed.  To  assist  Meneval 
in  executing  his  responsibilities  the  King  was  dispatching  from 
Rochefort  a  light  frigate,  Im  Friponne,  whose  commander,  the 
Sieur  de  Beauregard,  would  while  in  the  Colony  be  subject  to  the 
Governor’s  orders.  To  reinforce  the  slender  garrison  in  Acadia,  a 
detachment  of  thirty  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur 
Duret  de  la  Boullaye,  lieutenant  de  Roi,  was  to  go  over  with  the 

16.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series.  1685-1688,  p.  302; 
Robert  S.  Toppan  (ed.),  Andros  Records,  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  new  series,  XIII  (1899-1900),  261-262,  466. 

17.  Provisions  de  Gouvcrneur  de  1’  Acadie  pour  le  Sieur  de  Meneval,  du 
I"  Mars,  1687,  in  Pdits,  Ordonnances  Royaux,  Declarations  et  Arrits  du 
Conseil  D'Ptat  du  Roi  concemant  le  Canada  (Quebec,  1803-1806),  II, 
347-348. 
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frigate  and  be  distributed  at  such  places  as  Meneval  should  desig¬ 
nate.^* 

Separate  instructions  from  the  King  directed  Beauregard  to 
proceed  in  the  Friponne  to  the  Acadian  coast,  where  after  advising 
Meneval  of  his  arrival,  he  must  cruise  so  as  to  drive  away  any 
foreign  vessels  attempting  to  fish  or  trade  there.  He  must  search  all 
such  craft,  except  those  belonging  to  the  English,  and  remove  any 
Frenchman  found  aboard  them;  in  addition,  he  might  search  the 
smaller  English  vessels  if  pretext  should  offer  itself.  Beauregard 
was  required  to  act  at  all  times  in  concert  with  the  Governor, 
continuing  on  the  Acadian  coast  until  the  Friponne  s  provisions 
necessitated  her  return  to  France,  whither  he  must  then  make  his 
way  in  the  frigate  to  Rochefort  for  her  disarmament. Denonville 
at  Quebec,  though  but  indirectly  concerned  with  affairs  in  Acadia, 
also  was  at  this  time  sent  notice  of  the  King’s  plan  to  police  the 
coasts  with  a  man-of-war.^® 

Rumors  of  what  was  afoot  apparently  spread  to  New  England 
before  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  for  Governor  Andros  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  Sunderland  on  March  30  reported  apprehensions  among 
“our  fishing  parties”  of  being  disturbed  off  the  Acadian  coast. 
These  forebodings  of  trouble  at  the  hands  of  the  French  soon 
proved,  alas,  to  be  only  too  well-founded.  On  July  22,  Beauregard 
while  cruising  near  Cape  Sable  in  the  Friponne,  encountered  a 
pair  of  fishing  ketches  from  Salem  (one  of  them  belonging  to  the 
merchant  Stephen  Sewall),  and,  after  forcing  the  masters  aboard 
the  frigate,  placed  a  Frenchman  in  each  of  his  prizes  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  carrying  them  off  to  the  distant  harbor  of  Port  Royal.  For¬ 
tunately  for  Sewall,  his  ketch  the  Margaret  separated  from  the 
man-of-war  in  a  fog,  and  her  crew  managed  somehow,  despite  the 
loss  of  the  master,  to  bring  the  little  craft  with  her  summer’s  catch 
safely  home.  Sewall  and  his  fellow  merchants  of  Salem  promptly 
reported  the  incident  to  Governor  Andros;  their  letter,  with  a 

1 8.  Instructions  du  Roy  au  Sieur  de  Meneval,  in  Collection  de  Manu- 
scriti  relatifs  d  la  Nouvelle  France,  I,  396-399. 

1 9.  Instruction  du  Roy  au  Sieur  de  Beauregard,  Versailles,  30,  Mars, 
1687,  in  Public  Archives  of  Canada:  MSS.  Archives  Nationalcs-Archives 
des  Colonies,  B  13,  1687  (M.G.i,  Series  2,  13). 

20.  The  Minister  to  Denonville,  Versailles,  March  30,  1687,  in  Collec¬ 
tion  de  Manuicrits  relatifs  a  la  Nouvelle  France,  I,  395. 

21.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1685-1688,  pp.  352-353. 
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deposition  of  John  Bissone,  one  of  the  Margaret’s  crew,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  on  August  4  to  the  assembled  Council  at  Boston  in  the 
Governor’s  presence. 

Wasting  little  time  in  debate,  Andros  and  his  associates  re¬ 
solved  upon  the  dispatch  of  a  protest  to  the  Governor  of  Acadia, 
accompanied  by  a  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  ketch  and 
masters,  as  well  as  compensation  for  the  injur)’.  To  undertake  this 
mission  Andros  chose  Captain  Francis  Nicholson,  an  army  offcer 
who  had  served  with  the  King’s  forces  in  Flanders  and,  for  several 
years,  at  Tangiers,  but  now  commanded  a  company  of  Red-coats 
at  Castle  Island  in  Boston  harbor — part  of  the  detachment  that 
the  Governor  brought  over  to  Massachusetts  the  previous  Decem- 
ber.2®  Nicholson  was  ordered  to  proceed  directly  to  Port  Royal  in 
the  province  ketch  Speedwell,  John  Cook  master,  to  give  notice 
of  his  arrival  there  in  accordance  with  the  protocol  stipulated  in 
the  recent  treaty,  and,  upon  concluding  his  business  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  to  depart  for  Boston.  He  carried  a  letter  from  Andros  which, 
among  other  things,  demanded  assurance  against  any  similar 
seizure  in  the  future.  In  addition,  he  received  instructions  while 
en  route  to  put  into  Pemaquid,  survey  the  fort,  and  issue  whatever 
commands  the  state  of  the  garrison  required.-^ 

Such,  then,  was  the  tangled,  complex  background  of  the  letter 
which  Nicholson  addressed  from  Boston,  on  September  5,  1687, 
to  Secretary  Blathwayt  at  the  Plantations  Office  in  London,  and 
which  is  printed  in  the  following  pages  by  permission  of  the 
Director  of  Research,  Colonial  Williamsburg  Incorporated.  The 
document,  written  in  Nicholson’s  own  hand,  conveys  a  singularly 

22.  See  entries  for  August  i  and  2,  1687,  in  The  Diary  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  1674-1729,  I,  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
fifth  series,  V  (1878),  184*185;  Massachusetts  Archives:  Vol.  II,  Council 
Records,  1686-1687,  1692-1698,  p.  132. 

23.  Charles  Dalton,  George  the  First’s  Army,  1714-1727  (London, 
1912),  II,  55-56;  Andros  to  Wait  Winthrop,  Boston,  Dec.  21,  1686,  in 
Winthrop  Papers,  Vol.  VIII,  63,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  Andros 
to  Blathwayt,  Boston,  Dec.  23,  1686,  in  Blathwayt  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  file 
*2,  Colonial  W'illiamsburg  Incorporated.  The  muster  roll  of  Nicholson’s 
company  of  foot,  Oct.  1,  1687,  is  in  Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  127, 
179- 

24.  Andros  to  the  Governor  of  Acadia;  Instructions  for  Capt.  Nicholson 
on  his  voyage  to  Port  Royal,  Boston,  August  6,  1687;  Instructions  for  John 
Cook,  master  of  H.  M.  ketch  Speedwell,  Boston,  August  6,  1687,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Archives,  Vol.  126,  pp.  420,  421  A-B. 
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vivid  impression  of  the  Maine  coast  at  that  date,  its  isolated  set¬ 
tlements,  its  land  claimants  and  Indian  sachems,  its  estuaries  and 
forests.  For  the  historian,  however,  the  letter  is  particularly  valu¬ 
able  because  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  Nicholson’s  mission  to 
Acadia,  since  almost  two-thirds  of  the  manuscript  is  devoted  to 
his  experiences  and  observations  at  Port  Royal  as  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  government’s  envoy  in  the  fishery  dispute. 

Measured  against  the  resolves  of  Andros  and  his  Council,  the 
enterprise,  despite  Nicholson’s  best  endeavor,  achieved  only  partial 
success.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  both  Perrot  and  Meneval, 
Nicholson,  once  he  put  into  what  is  now  Annapolis  Basin  and 
anchored  near  the  provincial  capital,  had  no  opportunity  person¬ 
ally  to  confront  the  Acadian  Governor  with  the  New  Englander’s 
protest.  During  his  sojourn  of  three  or  four  days  he  met  only 
subordinate  officials,  such  as  Beauregard  or  the  fort  commandant, 
Miramont,  neither  of  whom  could  speak  for  their  superior  con¬ 
cerning  Andros’s  demand  for  restitution  of  property  and  compen¬ 
sation.  Nicholson’s  attempts  at  interrogating  the  captive  Salem 
ketch  masters,  from  whom  he  sought  particulars  of  their  arrest, 
met  with  baffling  evasions.  To  be  sure,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
Beauregard  to  send  Andros  a  report  of  the  recent  seizure.  Later 
on,  in  a  spirited  exchange  with  the  French  naval  ofiBcer,  Nichol¬ 
son  scored  again,  drawing  forth  the  damaging  admission  that  in 
the  incident  off  Cape  Sable  the  Fripotine  had  violated  the  Treaty 
of  Whitehall  by  making  a  seizure  at  sea,  beyond  the  marginal 
waters  of  the  province.  But  all  his  arguments  failed  to  procure 
from  the  captors  the  surrender  of  the  ketch  or  promise  of  satis¬ 
faction  for  its  loss. 

Yet  Nicholson’s  mission  was  far  from  barren  of  results.  He 
brought  back  to  Boston  fresh  intelligence  about  military  and  other 
affairs  in  Acadia.  Above  all,  his  representation  of  the  July  incident 
put  the  Acadian  functionaires  on  the  defensive.  Three  weeks  after 
Nicholson  left  Port  Royal,  Andros  received  from  Governor  Perrot 
an  apology  for  Beauregard’s  action  and  assurance  that  henceforth 
New  Englanders  might  fish  without  fear  of  disturbance  so  long 
as  they  refrained  from  using  the  Acadian  shore.  This  much 
Nicholson  knew  and  recorded  with  pride  in  concluding  his  letter 
to  Blathwayt.  It  is  a  tribute  to  him  and  to  the  oft-maligned  Andros 
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regime  that  Perrot’s  assurance  in  respect  to  the  fisheries  was  faith¬ 
fully  observed  by  Meneval  while  England  and  France  remained 
at  peace.  By  their  appeal  to  the  Treaty  of  Whitehall,  by  their  firm 
insistence  upwn  respect  for  its  provisions,  Nicholson,  Andros,  and 
the  Council  at  Boston  had  affirmed  the  sanctity  of  the  contract 
between  James  II  and  Louis  XIV.  Thus,  they  made  future  seizures 
by  the  French  not  merely  less  probable,  but  also  more  difficult  to 
justify.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  colonial  annals  record  none  in 
Acadian  waters  until  September,  1689,*®  for  by  then  the  Dom¬ 
inion  of  New  England  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  at  war. 


Boston  in  NewEngld 
Sep:  5th,  1687 
Sr 

Since  I  troubled  you  last  I  have  been  by  Land  at  the  East 
end  of  this  Government  (that’s  now  setled  by  the  English) 
The  Province  of  Maine  I  think  if  it  were  peopled  would 
make  one  of  the  best  Countryes  in  New  England;  I  take  it 
to  be  Eighty  Miles  long,  beginning  at  Piscataqua  River,  and 
ending  at  Kennibeck,  and  in  it  Cascoa-Bay  I  believe  the 
most  comodious  place  for  Settlements  in  all  the  Province 
tis  So  full  of  Islands  that  2  or  300  Shipps  may  ride  there 
and  not  see  one  another:  The  Eastpart  of  the  Bay  Mr 
W'harton  claimes,  (but  how  good  His  title  is  I  cannot  Say)-® 
The  best  part  of  it  I  saw,  and  it  is  a  Fine  Country  (His 
Excellency  I  suppose  Sends  you  an  account  of  it.) 

The  Fort  at  Pemiquid-’  I  found  very  much  out  of  Order, 
but  the  Governour  took  care  to  have  it  repair’d,  from  Pem- 
iquid  I  went  to  see  St:  George’s  River  and  Islands,  which  are 
not  very  good,  but  the  River  is  very  fine:  I  met  the  Sachem 

25.  James  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem  (2nd  ed.,  Salem,  1849),  II,  214; 
Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  35,  i. 

26.  Richard  Wharton  of  Boston  in  1683-1684  acquired  various  tracts 
of  land  in  or  near  Casco  Bay — the  so<alled  Pejebscot  Purchase,  an  estate 
of  about  500,000  acres.  Andros,  in  obedience  to  his  royal  instructions, 
ordered  public  hearings  at  Boston  in  February,  1687,  concerning  the  title 
to  the  Pejebscot  Purchase.  Viola  Barnes,  "Richard  Wharton,  a  Seventeenth 
Century  New  England  Colonial,”  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  XXVI  (1924-1926),  247;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colo¬ 
nial  Series,  1685-1688,  pp.  18,  35,  242,  423. 

27.  A  wooden  redoubt  with  an  outwork  of  two  bastions,  the  fort  in  1678 
mounted  five  guns  and  had  a  garrison  of  fifty  soldiers.  O’Callaghan,  Doc¬ 
uments  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  cited, 
p.  256. 
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of  the  River  and  he  went  with  me  up  to  the  falls,-*  (about 
four  Leagues  from  the  mouth.)  he  ask’t  me  why  the  English 
would  not  come  and  Settle  there,  and  truly  it  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  place,  the  Entrance  of  the  River  not  being  Six 
Leagues  from  Pemiquid. 

In  my  return  1  saw  Severall  good  Islands  and  went  into 
Musconcus  [Muscongus]  Bay  and  River  (for  so  farr  the 
French  claime),-®  and  it  is  not  above  four  Leagues  from  the 
Fort  at  Pemmiquid.  The  two  staple  ComSdityes  Fish  and 
Lumber  are  gotten  in  that  Eastern  Country,  and  I  hope  in 
Some  years  they  will  be  well  Settled  and  So  be  able  to  raise 
provisions  not  only  for  the  Fishery,  but  the  Ships  here. 

They  have  been  a  very  distracted  People  by  having  So 
many  pretended  titles  to  the  Lands  but  I  told  them  the  King 
was  their  great  Landlord  and  I  thought  would  be  kindest  to 
them. 

There  is  already  Some  that  have  desired  Pattents  of  his 
Excellency  and  1  hope  they  will  be  all  convinc’d  that  to  take 
Confirmations  will  be  the  only  Safe  way,  but  I  fear  it  will  be 
a  hard  task  to  perswade  them  to  it  (They  so  Idollizeing  In¬ 
dian  Purchase  and  General  Court  Vote:) 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  Complaint  was  made  to 
his  Excellency  That  a  French  man  of  Warr  by  Cape  Sables 
had  taken  out  ye  masters  of  two  fishing  Ketches  belonging 
to  Salem  and  Comanded  the  Vesells  to  follow  him  (being 
bound  to  Port  Royall,  and  his  Excellency  had  advice  that  a 
new  Governour  was  Intended  forr  Nova  Scotia:  So  he  Sent 
me  with  a  Letter  to  him — I  went  in  a  Small  Ketch  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  in  Six  days  being  about  120  Leagues  from  Bos¬ 
ton*®  It  is  So  Farr  in  the  Bay  of  Funda  that  I  saw  land  on 
both  Sides,  the  Bay  from  St.  John’s  being  but  twelve  Leagues 

28.  Probably  the  "Narrows”  above  Thomaston,  where  the  river  runs 
between  steep  ledges,  causing  a  violent  rush  of  water  at  every  tide.  Cyrus 
Eaton,  History  of  Thomaston,  Rockland  and  South  Thomaston,  Maine 
(Hallowell,  1865),  I,  9. 

29.  The  royal  instructions  of  April  5,  1687,  to  Mcneval,  Governor  of 
Acadia,  stated  that  the  extent  of  his  government  comprehended  all  the 
country,  coasts,  and  islands  from  and  including  Cape  Gaspe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Kennebec  River,  which  stream  separates  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  France  from  that  of  the  English  Crown — a  claim  repeated  in 
Denonville’s  memoir,  dated  at  Versailles,  March  8,  1688.  See  also  the  De 
Meulles-Fr^nquelin  Map  of  Acadia  (1686),  in  Public  Archives  of  Canada: 
S  900 — 1686;  Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatif  d  la  Nouvelle  France,  I, 
396;  O’Callaghan,  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State 
of  New  York  (Albany,  1855),  IX,  380. 

30.  According  to  the  directions  in  Capt.  Cyprian  Southack,  The  New 
England  Coasting  Pilot  from  Sandy  Point  of  New  York  unto  Cape  Canso  in 
Nova  Scotia  (London,  1723-1729),  the  sailing  distance  from  Point  Aller- 
ton,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor,  to  Annapolis  Royal  was  107  leagues. 
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over  to  Port  Royall — The  Entrance  into  which  is  narrow  be¬ 
twixt  two  high  Mountains,®'  but  when  past  them  we  came 
into  a  Fine  Bay,  where  I  anchor’d  by  the  French  man  of 
VVarr,  and  according  to  the  late  Treaty  1  fired  three 
Gunns,®^  but  he  returned  the  hke  Number.  I  went  on  Board 
him  where  the  Entertainment  was  with  much  Civility,  and 
the  Capt.  told  me  the  old  Governour  (whose  name  is  Perrott) 
was  not  at  ye  Towne,  neither  the  new  one  (who  is  call’d 
Menvelt)  for  he  had  left  him  at  Bocotoue  [Chedabouctou], 
an  old  Settled  place  in  the  gutt  of  Cancer  [Canseau]  at  the 
end  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  way  to  Cannada:  Inquiring  I  hear 
the  Shipp  left  an  Officer  20  Soldiers  with  Some  women,  and 
that  they  will  make  a  Fortification  there  to  Encourage  their 
Fishery: 

In  the  Night  the  Capt  Sent  to  the  Town  and  there  came 
down  the  Lieut.  Merrimont  [Miramont]  that  Comanded. 
Being  Invited  I  dined  on  board  with  them,  where  we  drank 
Our  Sovereign’s  health  and  the  great  Gunns  loudly  pro¬ 
claim’d  it.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Towne  (which  was 
about  two  Leagues)  It  stands  upon  a  Small  neck  of  Land 
about  a  mile  round,  there  is  the  mine  of  an  old  Earthen 
Fortification  (formerly  distroyed  by  the  English)  there  is 
about  40  Soldiers  whereof  tenn  were  old  ones,  the  rest  came 
in  the  man  of  Warr,  with  the  Lieut  a  Comisary®®  and  two 
other  Gentlemn:  but  they  made  more  noise  with  their  men 
then  all  Our  Garrison  at  Tangier  us’d  to  doe.  It  being  Sun¬ 
day  when  I  was  there  I  observed  what  Number  of  Inhabi¬ 
tants  they  had,  and  I  do  not  think  there  were  80  familyes 
belonging  to  ye  place®'  On  the  Neck  there  is  about  1 5  houses 
and  all  very  mean  ones,  as  are  those  both  above  the  River 
and  below.  1  was  treated  very  well  and  drank  the  like  healths 
as  on  board  with  the  Same  Ceremony: 

They  had  there  before  only  three  old  Guns,  but  now 
brought  15  very  fine  and  large  ones,  where  they  will  make 

31.  The  actual  height  of  the  North  Mountains  at  Digby  Gut  is  about 
400  feet,  but  Nicholson  doubtless  formed  an  exaggerated  impression  of  its 
altitude  from  the  precipitous  slope  of  the  cliffs,  viewed  from  the  ketch’s 
deck. 

32.  Article  6,  Treaty  of  Whitehall.  Davenport,  European  Treaties  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  History  of  the  United  States  and  its  Dependencies,  II,  321. 

33.  Gargas,  Ecrivain  principal  in  Acadia  1687-1688,  who  arrived  at 
Port  Royal  in  the  Friponne  August  6,  one  week  before  Nicholson  put  into 
the  Basin  in  the  Speedwell.  William  I.  Morse  (ed.),  Acadiensia  Nova 
(London,  1935),  I,  166-167. 

34.  According  to  a  census  in  1686  by  the  Intendant  Jacques  de  Meulles, 
Port  Royal  boasted  95  familes,  or  a  total  population  of  592,  exclusive  of 
30  soldiers  maintained  there  by  the  King.  Murdoch,  A  History  of  Nova 
Scotia,  I,  173. 
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their  Fortification  I  could  not  learne,  but  I  suppose,  till  the 
new  Governour  hath  Seen  all  their  harbours,  they  will  not 
fix  upon  the  place.  Though  1  heard  one  Say,  as  if  they 
design’d  it  at  Penobscot: 

On  Munday  [i.e.  August  15]  1  went  down  to  the  Shipp, 
and  gott  the  two  Masters.  I  asked  one  of  them  before  the 
Captaine,  whether  he  was  forced  to  come  on  board?  he  made 
no  answer:  then  the  Capt  and  all  the  Gentlemen  that  were 
on  board  did  affirm  upon  their  Honors  that  the  Master  was 
willing  to  Pilate  them:  The  Captaine  write  his  Excellency 
a  Full  account  of  the  whole  busyness  which  I  think  you  will 
have  Sent  by  him:  The  man  of  Warr  is  call’d  La  Friponne,*® 
the  Captaines  name  is  Bourgard  [Beauregard],  the  Shipp 
Carries  sixteen  Gunns,  about  Sixty  men,  Whereof  there  is 
two  Lieuts  four  Cadees  [ohs.  cadets],  a  Sergeant  and  tenn 
Souldiers,  but  they  told  me  there  were  four  men  of  Warr 
more,  and  one  had  above  forty  Gunns  they  left  them  at 
Quebec  (but  are  not  to  winter  there)  They  pretend  they 
brought  over  for  Canada  Eighty  Officers  with  1500  Soldiers 
but  I  cannot  tell  how  to  believe  there  is  So  great  a  number.*® 

In  discourse  with  the  Captaine  I  askt  him  how  farr  from  the 
Shoar  Our  Ketches  might  fish  his  answer  was  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  Fish  in  Sight  of  Land.  I  told  him  I  did 
suppose  by  the  late  Treaty  they  might  fish  anywhere  So  it 
were  not  in  any  of  their  Rivers,  Creeks,  Bayes,  Havens,  Ports 
and  Shoars.  Then  he  told  me  he  had  positive  Orders  from 
the  King  his  Master  strictly  to  Observe  the  Treaty,  and  to 
assist  any  English  Shipp  or  Vessell  that  desired  his  helpe: 

I  hope  they  will  not  disturbe  Our  Fishery  this  year.  Though 
this  late  Accident  of  the  two  Ketches  affrighted  most  of  Our 
Fishermen  (but  at  present  they  are  pretty  well  Satisfyed) 

If  this  next  year  the  French  should  hinder  Our  Ketches  to 
fish  on  the  Bankes  of[f]  Cape  Sables  and  other  their  Coasts 
it  will  halfe  mine  Our  Fishery : 

In  my  return  home,  I  touch’d  at  St  Croyx’s  it  is  a  fine  Bay 
and  hath  good  Islands,  in  it  there  is  five  French  Familyes. 
From  thence  I  sail’d  all  along  the  Coast  to  Penobscott  where 
I  saw  Some  Bayes  and  Islands,  which  some  few  French  In¬ 
habit  and  only  propper  for  Fishery,  all  the  Country  the 

35.  A  light  frigate,  built  at  Rochefort  in  1670  and  displacing  150  tons. 
Pierre  Le  Conte  (compiler).  Lists  of  Men  of  War,  1650-1700:  Part  II, 
French  Ships,  1648-1700  (“The  Society  for  Nautical  Research  Occasional 
Publications,  No.  5“  [London,  1935I),  23. 

36.  Nicholson’s  scepticism  was  warranted,  for  the  records  in  the  Paris 
arhcives  reveal  that  a  total  of  800  Troupes  de  la  Marine  reached  Quebec 
on  June  10-13,  1687.  W.  J.  Eccles,  Frontenac,  the  Courtier  Governor 
(Toronto,  1959),  p.  181. 
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French  hath  (which  I  saw)  is  mountainous  and  barren  land. 

This  day  his  Excellency  had  a  Letter  from  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernor  (who  is  return’d  to  Port  Roy  all)  he  makes  an  Excuse 
about  the  Ketches,  and  Saith  that  the  man  of  Warr  hath  only 
orders  to  forbid  our  Fishermen  to  make  their  Fish  on  Shoar, 
and  that  he  hath  taken  care  to  forewarn  those  that  had  his 
leave  (for  which  they  paid  him  five  pounds  per  Ketch. 

The  Frigott  is  gone  for  the  new  Governor;  So  I  suppose 
the  Shipp  will  returne  this  Fall  for  Europe,  but  intending  to 
come  back  in  the  Spring. 

The  Honor  that  is  done  me  by  being  made  one  of  the 
Council,’^  makes  me  at  a  great  loss  how  to  express  my  thanks 
for  it.  I  can  only  Say  that  1  wiU  never  be  wanting  in  my  duty 
when  his  Majesty’s  Service  Comands  it.  For  this  tedious  ac¬ 
count  I  humbly  biegg  your  pardon,  but  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
Send  it,  tho’  I’m  not  capiable  of  dressing  it  in  So  Smooth  a 
stile  as  is  su table  for  you.  Your  health  is  often  drank  with 
his  ExceUency  by  him  who  is  Your  most  Oblidged  and  obedi¬ 
ent  Servant 

Fr:  Nicholson 

37.  Nicholson,  probably  at  Gov.  Andros’s  recommendation,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Council  of  the  Dominion  of  New  England  by  a  Privy  Seal, 
June  13,  1687,  and  took  the  oath  of  a  Coiuicilor  on  August  24,  the  morrow 
of  his  return  in  the  Speedwell  from  Port  Royal.  Proceedings  of  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  new  ser.,  XIII  (1899-1900),  474-475;  The  Diary  of 
Samuel  Sewall,  cited,  i36. 
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Peabody  Institute,  George-  1866  30,000  Library,  Lyceum,  Lecture 

town.  Mass.  Fund 


NAME  AND  LOCATION  DATE  AMOUNT  PURPOSE  TOTAL 

Peabody  Library,  Thetford,  1866  10,000  Public  Library  io,oo( 
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Academy  of  Science  inal  purpose  to  promote 

science  in  Essex  County, 
Mass. 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer-  1 869  60,000  Professorship  of  Mathemat- 

sity,  Lexington,  Va.  ics 


III.  MODEL  HOUSING 

Peabody  Donation  Fund,  Mar.  12,  1862  750,000  Model  Homes  for  the  Poor 

Lonaon,  England  of  London 

Apr.  19,  1866  500,000  Additional 

Dec.  5,  1868  500,000  Additional 
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Bunker  Hill  Memorial  near  June  3,  1845  500  Bunker  Hill  Memorial  Mon- 

Boston,  Mass.  ument 


IX.  CHURCHES 

South  Congregational  1843  or  1844  250  Rebuilding  Church  De- 

Church,  South  Danvers  stroyed  by  Fire,  Sept.  23, 

(now  Peabody),  Mass.  1843 

Church,  Barnstead,  N.  H.  Autumn,  1866  450  Church  repair  given  in  the 
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Charles  W.  Chandler  1870  5,000  Executor  of  Peabody’s  Estate 

in  the  U.  S.  A. 


NAME  AND  LOCATION  DATE  AMOUNT  PURPOSE  TOTAL 

Family  Trust  Fund:  1869  1,500,000  Variously  estimated  from 
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Abbott,  Stephen,  Col.,  i6i 
Abolidonism  and  John  G.  Whit¬ 
tier,  57 

Academie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  172 
Acadian  fisheries,  277-290 
Adah  (vessel),  212 
Adams,  George,  180 
Adams,  John,  250,  255-256,  274 
Adams,  John  W.,  Capt.,  225 
Adams,  Samuel,  38 
Adelia  (vessel),  212 
Agassiz  Association,  152 
Air  pump,  180 
Alabama  (schooner),  222 
Albert  (brig),  221 
Albert  (sloop),  221 
Alembert,  D’,  Jean-le-Rond,  176 
Allart  Wilde  (bark),  225 
Alsop,  Mary,  Miss,  272 
Amateur  Collector,  The,  152,  155 
American  Academy,  185,  196 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  169,  175,  176,  178, 
200,  201,  236 

American  Academy  of  Science, 
182,  184 

American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  152 
American  attitudes  towards  nat¬ 
ural  science,  late  i8th  century, 
236-238 

American-French  relations,  late 
17th  century,  277-290 
American  Philosophical  Society, 
176,  178,  189 

American  reaction  to  Europe;  late 
19th  century,  1 31-139 
American  Science,  late  i8th,  early 
19th  century,  169-206 
American-Spanish  relations,  1 8th 
century,  156-167,  251-253 
Ames,  Fisher,  144,  184 
Andrews,  Nathan,  223 
Andrews  family,  105 
Andros,  Edmond,  Sir,  282,  283 
Angler  (schooner),  223,  224 
Anglo-French  diplomacy  in  17th 
century,  277-290 
Annapolis  Convention,  255 
Annuls,  Henry,  126,  128 
Antelope  (vessel),  212 
Anthology  Society  (Boston),  202 
Anthracite  miners’  strike  of  1902, 
217 


Anti-Federalists,  269-271 
Antigua,  B.  W.  1.,  43 
Appleton,  John,  181 
“Approach  to  Peabody’s  Gifts  and 
Legacies,  An,”  by  Franklin 
Parker,  291-296 
Apthorp,  East,  7 
Arbuthnot,  M.,  Adm.,  31 
Archer,  Samuel,  230 
Architecture,  of  1 9th  century 
mills,  47-55 

Ardiff,  William  B.,  “The  Ship 
Putnam,"  105-130 
Armitage,  Joseph,  230 
Arnold,  Benedict,  45 
Art,  Painting,  73-83 
Art  Quarterly,  75 
Articles  of  Confederation,  254, 

255 

Ashland  (schooner),  221 
Association  of  Shoresmen,  220 
Astrea  (ship),  120,  193 
Astronomical  Observations,  177, 
178 

Asylum  for  Idiots,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  296 

Athenaeum,  in  Salem,  203-206 
Athenaeum  Exhibition  (Boston), 
77 

Bachiler,  Stephen,  Rev.,  72 
Bailey,  Susan,  91,  212 
Baker,  Joseph  H.,  215 
Ballads,  of  J.  G.  Whittier,  56-72 
Baltimore,  Md.,  147 
Baltimore  Athenaeum  and  Library, 
291 

Bancroft,  George,  264 
Bancroft,  Thomas,  199 
Barnard,  Thomas,  Rev.,  172,  173, 
175;  biographical  sketch  of, 
180,  t8i,  203 

Barnard,  Thomas  (father),  180 
Barnstead,  N.  H.,  Church,  295 
Barrick,  James,  43 
Bartlett-Haskell  stores,  86-87, 
Barton  Square  Church,  t52 
Basset,  Jenny,  40 
Batchelder,  Ezra,  90 
Batchelder,  Jonathan,  210 
Baur,  John  I.  H.,  75 
Bay  State  Mills,  47 
Beauregard,  de,  Sieur,  282,  283 
Beckett,  Retire,  108 
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INDEX 


Belfast,  Maine,  190 
Belknap,  Henry  WyckofiF,  229 
Belknap,  Jeremy,  Rev.,  269 
Bell  Building,  92 
Bentley,  William,  Rev.,  in,  189, 
192,  193,  203 
Bergier,  de,  Sieur,  278-281 
Bermuda,  B.  W.  1.,  4,  39,  40,  44 
Bernard,  Francis,  Gov.,  40 
Betham-Edwards,  Review  of  Saxon 
Studies  in  The  Academy,  133 
Beverly,  Mass.,  85-104,  150,  160, 
176,  184,  185,  190,  207-227 
passim,  230;  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  during  Revolution, 
169-170;  reduction  in  shipping, 
225,  227;  use  of  coal  in,  210, 
212,  215;  use  of  wood  fuel  in, 
207-208 

Beverly  (vessel),  221 
Beverly  Baptist  Church,  94 
Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  212 
Beverly  Fuel  Society,  98,  209,  217 
Beverly  Historical  Society,  220 
Beverly  Hose  Company,  215 
Beverly  Poor  House,  208 
Beverly  Social  Library,  201 
Bigelow,  Horatio,  146 
Birmingham,  Eng.,  12,  28,  30 
Bishop,  Thomas,  230 
Bissett,  George,  30 
Bissone,  John,  284 
Blanchard,  Jabez  R.,  Capt.,  87, 
208 

Blaney,  Joseph,  185-186,  188 
Blood,  Reuben,  74 
Blood,  Sally,  74 

Boddily, - ,  Mrs.,  140 

Bolton,  Mass.,  74 
Borland,  John  L.,  19 

Borland,  - ,  Mrs.,  43 

Borlasca,  Francisco,  Capt.,  156- 
167 

Boston,  Mass.,  76-78,  147,  193, 
202,  205,  21 1 
Boston  Art  Museum,  73 
Boston  Artists  Association,  76,  77, 
81 

Boston  Athenaeum,  76,  194,  203, 
205;  influence  upon  Salem 
Philosophical  Library,  205 
Boston  Greenwich  Street  ^hool 
tragedy  of  1853,  55 
Botany,  American,  179 

Boucher,  - ,  278 

Boullaye,  de  la,  Duret,  Sieur,  282 


Boundary  dispute,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  250-251 
Bowditch,  Habbakuk,  192 
Bowditch,  Henry  Ingersoll,  121 
Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  105,  109, 

1 12-122,  124;  biographical 

sketch  of,  192-195,  203;  early 
scientific  accomplishments,  193- 
194;  influence  of  Salem  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library  upon,  205-206; 
interest  of  in  science  and  math, 

1 1  i-i  1 2;  lunar  observations  by, 

1 1 5;  as  master  of  Putnam,  114- 
122;  notes  on  Sumatra  by,  117- 
119 

Bowditch  family,  122,  123 
Bowdoin,  James,  38,  201,  255 
Bowdoin  College,  77,  191,  197 
Boxford,  Mass.,  1 50 
Boyden,  W.  C.,  Dr.,  210 
Boyle,  Robert,  Works,  172 
Brackett,  Harriett,  49,  51 
Bradford,  Mass.,  180,  181,  197 
Branch,  Lafayette  F.,  49,  51 
Brewster,  Margaret,  56 
Brexham,  Eng.,  41 
Bridges,  Olive,  49,  50 
Briggs,  Enos,  108 
Briscoe  wharf,  Beverly,  Mass.,  91, 

92 

Bristol,  Eng.,  29 
Britannia  (steamship),  77 
Brooks,  Alfred  Mansfield,  “Fitz 
Hugh  Lane:  A  Communica¬ 
tion,”  73-74.  81,  83 
Brooks,  Henry  M.,  151 
Brown,  Cornelius,  102 
Brown,  Edward,  97 
Brown,  Frank  A.,  103 
Brown,  William,  126,  129,  289 
Brown  University,  181 
Browne,  Katherine,  3 
Browne,  Mary,  22 
Browne,  Mary  (daughter),  28 
Browne,  Ruth  Wanton,  1-46  pas¬ 
sim 

Browne,  William,  1-46;  appoint¬ 
ed  Gov.  of  Bermuda,  32-35;  at¬ 
titude  toward  American  and 
French  alliance,  22-23;  com¬ 
ments  on  Yorktown  surrender, 
45-46;  feelings  about  British 
attitude  toward  Loyalists,  26- 
27;  feelings  about  Revolution, 
31-32;  report  of  Mass,  politics, 
37-38;  thoughts  about  end  of 
‘rebellion,’  36-37 
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Browne,  William,  Mrs.  24 
Browne,  W'illiam,  Jr.,  6,  28,  33- 
35 

Browne  family,  1-46 
Bruere,  George,  Gov.,  41 
Brunet,  Henri,  278 
Bryant,  William,  143,  144 
Bunker  Hill  Memorial,  Mass.,  293 
Burke,  Mary,  51 

Burstyn,  Harold  L.,  “The  Salem 
Philosophical  Library:  Its  His¬ 
tory  and  Importance  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Science,”  169-206 
Business  practices.  The  Pickett 
Coal  Company,  1827-1910,  85- 
104,  207-227 
Butnam,  James,  90 
Byland,  - ,  Adm.,  21 

Cabot, - ,  Mr.,  120 

Cabot,  Andrew,  170 
Cabot,  George,  1 84 
Cabot,  John,  170 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  182,  197,  205 
Camel  (ship),  40 
Canada,  Upper,  2 
Canceau  Bank,  277 
Candor  (schooner),  214 
Caner,  Henry,  Dr.,  7,  29 
Canina  (brig),  222 
Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  70 
Cape  Ann  Historical  Association, 
74 

Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  214,  216 
Cape  Lagullas,  1 1 5 
Cape  Verde,  114,  115 
Carlton,  John,  105,  1 22-1 30 
Carmona,  Josef,  Capt.,  156-167 
Came,  Molly,  Miss,  39-40 

Carnes,  - ,  Capt.,  117 

Caroline  (vessel),  220 
Carr,  James,  Jr.,  108-109 
Carter,  William,  279 
“Case  of  Salem  Hospitality,  A”  by 
Richard  K.  Murdoch,  156-167 

Castine,  - ,  279 

Cement,  2 1 5-2 1 6 
Centurion  (ship),  40 
Chandler,  Charles  W.,  295 
Channing,  William  E.,  14 1 
Chase,  John,  49,  50 
Chevry,  de.  Marquis,  278 
Chronometer  (schooner),  222 
Cincinnati,  Society,  of  the,  257 
City  of  London  Hospital  for  di¬ 
seases  of  the  Chest,  294 


Civil  War,  effect  on  Pickett  Coal 
Company,  93 
Clark,  Catharine,  51 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  251 
Clark,  Susan,  91 
Claxton  House,  89 
Clay,  John,  230 

Clayton, - ,  Capt.,  40 

Cleveland,  Parker,  191,  198 
Cleaves,  Andrew,  90,  97 
Cleaves  House,  92,  94 
Clinton,  Henry,  Gen.,  25,  45 
Coal  trade,  208,  2 10-2 17;  increase 
of,  21 3-21 5;  prices  of,  210, 
212,  214,  216,  217;  sources  of, 
211-212,  214,  216;  types  used, 
211-212,  214,  215,  216 
Cocoa  Islands,  1 1 6 
Cod  fishing,  218,  277 

Coddington,  - ,  Mrs.,  19 

Cole,  Albert  E.,  149,  150,  153 
Cole,  Donald  B.,  “The  Collapse 
of  the  Pemberton  Mill,”  47-55 
Cole,  Goody,  71,  72 
Cole,  Leland  H.,  226 
Cole,  Thomas,  75 
“Collapse  of  the  Pemberton  Mill, 
The,”  by  Donald  B.  Cole,  47- 
55 

Colonel  Page  House,  105 
Colyer,  Cornelius,  17 
Commeree,  under  Artieles  of  Con¬ 
federation,  245,  253-254 
Compaftnie  Sedentaire  de  Piche 
de  VAcadie,  278-279,  280,  282 
Confederation,  Articles  of,  254, 

255 

Confederation  Congress,  245-258 
Consolidated  Tug  Boat  Co.,  226 
Constitution,  U.  S.,  Convention  of 
1787,  256-268;  Mass,  ratifies, 
268-272 

Constitution  (frigate),  123 

Cook,  John,  284 

Cooke,  George,  126,  128 

Cooper,  Samuel,  38 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  45 

Court  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  215 

Cowbridge,  Wales,  2-34  passim; 

description  of,  8,  16,  21 
Crews,  of  ships,  125-126 
Cross,  Thomas,  90 
Crowell,  David,  221 
Crowley,  George,  128,  129 
Cruiekshank,  S.  Herrick,  149 
Culloden  (ship),  35 
Cumberland  coal,  214 
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Currie,  William,  202 
Curwen,  Samuel,  7,  33 
Cutler,  Manasseh,  Rev.,  1 72-1 77 
passim;  184,  187,  191,  bio- 
ographical  sketch  of,  178-179, 
203,  236-238 
Cuvier,  Baron,  152 
Cuvier  Natural  History  Society, 
end  of  group,  154;  final  name, 
152;  founding,  149;  members, 
149-154;  various  names,  149- 
I5i 

"Cuvier  Natural  History  Society 
of  Salem,  The”  by  Ralph  W. 
Dexter,  149-154 

D.  A.  Wilson  (vessel),  99,  216, 
224,  226 

Dabney,  Nathaniel,  29 
Daglish,  Andrew,  43 
D’Alembert,  Jean-le-Rond,  176 
Damon,  Francis  C.,  219,  220 
Dane,  Nathan,  178,  190,  196, 
201,  248,  258 

Danvers,  Mass.,  105,  190,  191 
Danversport,  Mass.,  106 

Darby,  - ,  Adm.,  41 

Dartmouth  College,  190,  197 
de  Beauregard,  Sieur,  282,  283 
de  Bergier,  Sieur,  278-281 
de  Floridablanca,  Conde,  164 
de  Hupsch,  Baron,  236-238 
de  Chevry,  Marquis,  278 
de  la  Boullaye,  Duret,  Sieur,  282 

de  la  Valliire,  - ,  278,  280 

de  Mantes,  - ,  278 

de  Meneval,  Sieur,  282 

Denonville,  - ,  280,  283 

Derby,  Elias  Hasket,  112,  193 
D’Estaing,  Charles  Hector,  Count, 

17,  19. 

Destaleur,  - ,  Dr.,  44 

Destaleur,  - ,  Miss,  44 

de  Ternay,  Charles  Louis,  Adm., 

31 

Devereaux  Beach,  Mass.,  150 
Dexter,  Ralph  W.,  “The  Cuvier 
Natural  History  Society  of  Sal¬ 
em,”  149-154 
Digby,  Robert,  45 
Disasters,  in  the  19th  century, 
54-55 

"Dissonance  Abroad:  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Saxon  Studies/’  by 
George  Knox,  131-139 
Dodge,  Simon,  Capt.,  219 
Dowse,  Jonathan,  29 


Dresden,  Germany,  131-139 

Duck  Mill,  49 

Dudley,  Joseph,  277 

Duer,  William,  248 

Duke  of  Gloucester  (ship),  171 

Dwight,  Timothy,  140 

East  Church  (Salem,  Mass.),  189, 
192 

Eastern  Railroad,  208 
Economic  life,  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
19th  century,  85-104,  207- 

227:  in  Essex  County,  lydi 
century,  228-235;  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  mid-i9th  century,  47-55 
Edinburgh  University,  181 
Edwards,  Abraham,  86-91,  207, 
208,  210,  211 
Edwards  family,  87 

Edwin,  - ,  Mr.,  11 

Elements  of  Mineralogy,  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Kirwan,  171 
Elizabethport,  N.J.,  214 
Ellen  F.  (brig),  214 
Elliot,  Andrew,  109 
Elliot,  William,  109 
Elliott,  George,  Gen.,  34,  44 
Elliott,  Simon,  Capt.,  223 
Elsie  (tug),  227 
Embargo  of  1807,  144 
Emblem  (schooner),  219 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  132 
Endicott,  John,  Gov.,  61 
Endicott,  Samuel,  221 
Endicott,  William,  94 
England,  as  a  refuge  of  American 
Loyalists,  1-46;  relations  of  with 
France,  277-290.  See  also  in¬ 
dividual  towns 
Enterprise  (schooner),  221 

Eppes,  - ,  Miss,  43 

Equatorial,  180 
Essex,  Mass.,  225 
Essex  Bridge,  207,  20S 
Essex  Company,  48 
Essex  Congress,  4 
Essex  County,  economy  of,  in  1 7th 
century,  228-235  passim;  folk¬ 
lore  in,  56;  politics  of,  in  early 
19th  century,  141-148,  268- 
276 

Essex  Junto,  142,  148 
Essex  Militia,  3 
Ethel  (tug),  227 
Euler,  Leonhard,  1 76 
Europe,  American  reaction  to, 
131-139 
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European  attitude  towards  nat¬ 
ural  science,  late  i8th  century, 
256-238 

Everett  Company,  47 
Excelsior  (vessel),  211 
Exchange  (schooner),  219 
Express  (schooner),  223,  224 

F.  P.  Ladd  (vessel),  212 
Federalists  in  Mass.,  141-148, 
268-276 

Feilding,  - ,  Capt.,  21 

Fenno,  - ,  Mr.,  126,  127 

Fenollosa,  Manuel  E.,  149,  153 
Fenollosa,  Sidney  K.,  153,  154 

Fenwick,  - ,  Capt.,  129,  130 

Finances,  during  Confederation 
period,  248-250 

Fire,  at  the  Pemberton  Mill,  51- 

52 

First  Church  (Beverly,  Mass.), 
169 

First  Church  (Salem,  Mass.), 
172,  173,  179,  181 
Fisher,  Joshua,  Dr.,  172;  biog¬ 
raphical  sketch  of,  184-185; 
187,  201 

Fisher  Charitable  Society,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  98 
Fisheries,  277-290 
Fishing  industry,  Beverly,  Mass., 
19th  century,  85-104,  207- 

227 

Fisk,  Elbridge,  87 
Fisk,  John,  Gen.,  161 
Fitch,  John,  190,  191 
“Fitz  Hugh  Lane:  A  Communica¬ 
tion,”  by  Alfred  Mansfield 
Brooks,  73-74 

“Fitz  Hugh  Lane  Re-considered” 
hy  Frederic  A.  Sharf,  75-83 
Floridablanca,  Conde  de,  164 
Flucker,  Thomas,  6,  24,  28,  42 
Foley,  Cornelius,  97 
Folger,  Timothy,  Capt.,  37 
Follansbee,  Hayes,  225 
Folly  Cove,  N.  S.,  221 
Fort  Pemmiquid,  Maine,  287 
Foster  8c  Lovett,  210 

Francis, - ,  Capt.,  160,  161 

Franco-American  relations,  late 
17th  century,  277-290 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  173 
Franklin  (brig),  222 
Franklin  (ship),  220 
Franklin  Library  Association,  48 
Friend,  Nathaniel,  1 09 


Frietchie,  Barbara,  68 
Fryville  Seminary,  74 
Fuel  Industry,  See  Coal  Trade 
Fuess,  Claude,  264 

Gage,  Thomas,  Gen.,  3,  11,  13- 
15,  18 

Galloway,  Joseph,  43 
Gardiner,  George,  43 
Gardiner,  Joanna,  219 
Gardner,  John,  123 
Gardner,  Richard,  123 

Gardoqui,  - ,  Senor,  251-252 

Gautier,  - ,  278 

Gavet,  Louis  F.,  149,  153 
Gavet,  William  F.,  151 
Gem  (brig),  222 
George  (bark),  223 
George’s  Bank,  277 
GiTmain,  George,  Lord,  33 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  142,  252,  255, 
258,  261,  274 
“Gerrymander,”  142 
Gibaut,  John,  Capt.,  193 
Girdler,  John,  103,  216,  218 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  75-83,  229 
Gloucester  Bank,  79,  80 
Gloucester  Lyceum,  79 
Gloucester  Telegraph,  79,  80 
Glover,  Jesse,  49 
Glover,  John,  Gen.,  244 
Goodell,  Alfred,  153 

Goodhue,  - ,  Capt.,  120 

Gore,  Christopher,  273 
Gorham,  Nathaniel,  258,  25811, 
268-269,  273 

Governor  Dummer  Academy,  154, 
242 

Grafton,  John,  170,  171 
Grafton,  Joshua,  170,  171 
Grand  Banks,  218,  224 
Gray,  Asa,  184 
Great  Britain.  See  England 
Green,  Joseph,  42 
Green,  William,  45 
Greenleaf,  Benjamin,  268 
Guffey  Petroleum  Company,  J.  M., 
104,  217 

Gummere,  Francis  B.,  67 

H.  L.  Newman  (schooner),  225 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  144,  256, 
262,  267,  274 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  172,  178 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  71,  72 
Hanccxrk,  John,  Gov.,  38,  160, 
271-272 
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Hannah  &  Jane  (schooner),  219 
Harding,  Chester,  76 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Pea¬ 
body,  Mass.,  293 
Harrington,  Michael,  97 
Harris,  Arthur  T.,  149,  153 
Hart,  Benjamin,  242 
Harvard,  193-194 
Harvard  College,  3,  37,  174,  175, 
182,  184,  185,  190,  196,  243, 
244 

Harvard  College  Library,  177 
Harvard  Medical  School,  176 
Haskell,  Robert,  89,  210,  213 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  57 
Hawkes,  Benjamin,  210 
Hawkes  and  Babbidge,  108 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  1 31-139 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  82,  137 
Hawthorne,  Sophia,  82 
Hayward  &  Osgood,  93 
Heade,  Martin  J.,  75,  76 
Henry  (ship),  193 
Henry  Preston  (steam  tug),  102, 
216,  226 

Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince,  258n 
Hill,  Hugh,  Capt.,  170 
Hill,  John  F.,  loi 
Hiller,  J.,  170,  171 
Hill’s  Wharf,  113 
Hines,  Stanley,  Capt.,  225,  226 
Histoire  (French  Academy),  172 
Historical  Society  of  Philadephia, 
Pa.,  294 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  214 
Hodgdon,  Robert,  90 
Holcombe,  Arthur,  264 
Holland,  Stephen,  126 
Holten,  Samuel,  251,  255 
Holton  High  School,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  293 

Holyoke,  Edward  Augustus,  Dr., 
172,  173,  175,  181-184,  187, 
202,  203 

Hopewell  (ship),  28 
Howe,  Octavius,  Capt.,  86,  224 
Howe,  S.  G.,  49,  50 
Hunt,  Richard,  126,  128 
Hupsch,  Baron  de,  236-238 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  Gov.,  3,  6, 
12-13,  >4.  23-25 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  Jr.,  24,  27- 
28 

Hutchinson  family,  28-29 


Immigration,  Essex  County,  17th 
century,  228-235;  Irish,  in 
Beverly,  93;  in  Lawrence,  47 
Imposts,  245 
Inaccessible  Island,  115 
Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  98 
Industry  (vessel),  219 
Infiation,  during  Revolution,  244 
Ingalls,  Mary,  56 
Ingersoll,  Nathaniel,  120 
Inness,  George,  75 
Insurance,  marine,  113-114 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  184,  229,  230 
Ipswich  Hamlet,  Mass.,  172,  178 
Ireson,  Floyd,  56 
Irish,  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  93;  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  47 

Jackman,  Sydney  W.,  ed.,  “Letters 
of  William  Browne,  American 
Loyalist,”  1-46 
Jackson,  James,  182 
Jackson,  Stonewall,  68 

Jagger,  - ,  Bishop,  153 

Jagger,  T.,  153 

James,  Hemy,  review  of  Saxon 
Studies,  132-133 
James  II,  277 
Jaudenes,  Jose  de,  162-167 
Java  (frigate),  123 
Jay-Gardoqui  Convention,  251- 

253 

Jay,  John,  251-252 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  248,  274 
Jeffersonianism,  attack  on,  by 
John  Pierpont,  140-148;  by 
William  C.  Bryant,  143-144 

Jenkins,  - ,  Miss,  38 

Jenkins,  - ,  Parson,  35 

John  Adams  (ship  of  war),  123 
John  and  Jane,  (ship),  40 
“John  Pierpont  and  Thp  Federalist 
Muse  in  Essex  County,”  by 
Abe  C.  Ravitz,  140-148 
John  Ponder,  Jr.  (schooner),  214, 
224 

John  Ruggles  (schooner),  219 

Johnson,  - ,  Com.,  44 

Jonas,  Manfred,  “The  Wills  of 
the  Early  Settlers  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,”  228- 

235 

Josephine  (schooner),  224 

Kaleidoscope,  180 
Karolik  Collections,  73,  75 
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Karolik,  Maxim,  75 

Kate  Rommel  (schooner),  225 

Kcezar,  Cobbler,  56 

Kenney,  - ,  Mrs.,  90 

Kent,  Benjamin,  108-109 
Kenyon  College,  292 
Kilham,  Austin  D.,  98,  221 
Kilham,  Charles  A.,  94,  221 
Kilham,  Edward,  221 
Kilvert,  Maxwell  A.,  149 
King,  Rufus,  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  243-244;  atti¬ 
tude  of  toward  revising  Articles, 
253-258;  birth  and  early  life 
of,  242;  in  Congress,  246-258; 
and  Constitutional  Convention, 
256-268;  description  of,  245, 
264;  education  of,  242-244; 
law  career  of,  244-245;  mar¬ 
riage  of,  272;  place  in  history, 
241-242,  274-276;  and  Mass. 
Ratifying  Convention,  268-272; 
moves  to  New  York,  272-274 
Kirwan,  Richard,  170-171,  200 
Kirwan  collection,  174 
Kittredge,  Ingals,  Dr.,  210 
Knickerbocker  movie  theater, 
Washington,  55 

Knox,  George,  "Dissonance 
Abroad:  Julian  Hawthorne’s 
Saxon  Studies,”  1 31-139 
Know-Nothing  Riot.  1854,  47,  55 
Koningliche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Wis- 
senschaften  (Gottingen),  176 
La  Barre,  Gov.,  280 
Labor  conditions,  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  19th  century,  85-104, 
207-227;  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  c. 
1800,  108-109;  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  mid- 1 9th  century,  47-55 
Labrador,  221 

La  Friponne  (frigate),  282-283, 
285,  289 

Lamb,  - ,  Dr.,  49 

Lampson,  Curtis  M.,  295 
Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  247 
Lane,  Fitz  Hugh,  73-83;  early  life 
of,  73,  75-76;  moves  to  Boston, 
76;  moves  to  Gloucester,  1849, 
78;  participation  of  in  Boston 
art  world,  76-78;  participation 
of  in  Gloucester  life,  78-81; 
position  of  in  Gloucester,  79- 
81 

Langdon,  Samuel,  38 
Lantern,  magic,  180 
Larcom,  Andrew,  220 


Lawrence,  Abbott,  48 
Lawrence,  Abel,  105,  109,  no, 
113,  114,  121,  124 
Lawrence,  Amos,  53 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Pemberton  Mill 
collapse  at,  47-55 
Lawrence  family,  53 
Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  47 
Lechmere,  Margaret,  6 
Lechmere,  Mary  Phipps,  6 
Lechmere,  Nicholas,  6 
Lechmere,  Richard,  6 
Lechmere,  Richard,  Jr.,  6 
Lechmere,  Thomas,  6 
Lee,  Richard  Henry,  247 
Lefavour,  Israel,  96 
Lefavour  &  Sons,  K.,  215 
Lehair,  James,  93 
Leipszig,  Germany,  1 31-139 
Leonard,  Daniel,  4,  42 
“Letters  of  William  Browne, 
American  Loyalist,”  edited  by 
Sydney  W,  Jackman,  1-46 
Lexington  Monument,  Peabody, 
Mass.,  294 
Lime,  215-216 
Litchheld,  Conn.,  140 
Litchfield  Law  School,  140 
Literature  in  mid- 19th  century 
New  England,  56-72 
Little,  Moses,  Dr.,  203 
Lodi  (schooner),  212,  214,  220, 
221,  224 

London,  Eng.,  5-46  passim 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  197 
Loring’s  pastures,  1 50 
Louis  XIV,  278 
Louisa  Kilham  (bark),  222 
Lovett,  Pyam,  91,  219 
Lovett,  Robert  W.,  "A  Nineteenth- 
Century  Beverly  Partnership, 
The  Pickett  Coal  Company, 
1827-1910,”  85-104,  207-227 
Low,  Harry  C.,  149,  153,  154 
Low,  Seth  F.,  154 
Lowell,  John,  251 
Lower  Wharf  (Beverly),  87 
Loyalists,  1-46,  243 
Lyman,  Joseph,  142 
Lynde,  Benjamin,  Judge,  202 
Lynn,  Mass.,  229,  230 
Lynnfield,  Mass.,  150 
Lyttleton,  - ,  Mr.,  39 

McCully,  Bruce  T.,  “The  New 
England-Acadia  Fishery  Dispute 
and  the  Nicholson  Mission  of 
August,  1687,”  277-290 
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McDaniel,  B.  F.,  Rev.,  151 
McFarlin  House,  94 
McKeen,  Joseph,  Rev.,  196,  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  197-198,  201 
McLane  (revenue  steamer),  77 
Mabel  D.  Hines  (schooner),  99, 
225,  226 

Macy,  Thomas,  56,  60,  61 
Madison,  James,  142,  145,  258, 
267 

Magnolia  (schooner),  223,  224 
Maine,  286-290 

Malays,  Attack  upon  Putnam, 
127-129 

Malcolm  (brig),  127,  130 
Manchester,  Mass.,  160,  229 
Mann,  Ebenezer,  108 
Manning,  R.  C.,  214 

Mantes,  de,  - ,  278 

Marble  Faun,  The,  82 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  65,  67,  150, 
229,  230 

Margaret  (ketch),  283 
Margaret  (schooner),  99,  225, 
226 

Marietta  (schooner),  223,  224 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  79 
Marine  painting,  73-81 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  222 
Martha  Jane  (coaster),  224 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  37 
Mary  (frigate),  171 
Mary  Ann  (vessel),  21 1,  212 
Mary  Jane  (schooner),  214,  223 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  294 
Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  292 

Mason,  Harriet,  81 
Mason,  Sidney,  81 
Massachusetts,  and  Annapolis 
Convention,  255;  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  with  New  York,  250-251; 
and  Constitutional  Convention, 
256-268;  ratifies  Constitution, 
268-272 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
294 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
175,  178,  184,  185,  196,  202 
Massachusetts  politics,  141-148, 
241-276  passim 

Massachusetts  Ratification  Con¬ 
vention,  268-272 
Mathematics,  American  accom¬ 
plishments,  193,  194 
Mather,  Samuel,  29 


Matthews,  - ,  Capt.,  127,  129 

Maud  (schooner),  216,  225 
Mayhew,  Henry,  1 34 
Mayhew,  Vinal,  Capt.,  219 
Mechanic  (schooner),  91 
Mechanic,  Jr.  (schooner),  87-88, 
208,  219 

Medicine,  late  18th,  early  19th 
centuries,  181-185;  see  also 
Physicians 

Mellen,  Charles  W.,  Rev.,  73-74, 
81 

Mellen,  Mary  B.,  Mrs.  73-74,  81, 
82,  83 

Memoires  (French  Academy), 
172 

Memoirs  of  American  Academy  of 
Science,  Works  of  Manasseh 
Cutler,  178-179;  Works  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Willard,  176-177 
Memorial  Church,  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  295 

Meneval,  de,  Sieur,  282 
Merchants,  Salem,  1800-1810. 
See  also  Shipowners,  105-107, 
110-1 1 1 

Mercy  Taylor  (schooner),  211 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  75 
Microscope,  lucernal,  180 
Micellanea  Berolinensia,  172 
Middleton,  Mass.,  150 
Mills,  Textile,  47-55 
Mississippi  River,  252 
Monroe,  James,  249 
Montserrat,  Mass.,  150 
Moore,  John  H.,  194 
Morgan  Beach,  89 
Morris,  Gouveneur,  258,  267 

Morrison,  - ,  Mrs.  31 

Morse,  E.  S.,  Prof.,  150-153 
Morse,  John  G.,  149,  150,  153, 

154 

Mortality,  in  Mass.,  198 
Moseley,  Ebenezer,  140,  142 
Mount  Holyoke,  Mass.,  236 
Murdoch,  Richard  K.,  by,  *‘A 
Case  of  Salem  Hospitality,” 
156-167 

Murray,  Daniel,  25,  31 
Murray,  John,  Col.,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
16,  28,  35-36 
Murray,  Samuel,  35 
Muscongus  Bay  and  River,  287 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  37 
Nash,  Darius,  52 
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Natural  history,  late  1 8th  century, 
236-238 

Natural  History  Society  in  late 
19th  century,  149- 154 
Naumkeag  Towing  Company,  227 
Navigation,  114-121;  work  on  in 
early  19th  century,  149 
New  American  Practical  Naviga¬ 
tor,  The,  by  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  194 

New  England,  Dominion  of,  277 
"New  England-Acadia  Fishery 
Dispute  and  The  Nicholson 
Mission  of  August,  1687,  The,” 
by  Bruce  T.  McCully,  277-290 
New  England  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  103 

New  England  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Manufacturers  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  53 
New  Practical  Navigator,  The,  by 
John  H.  Moore,  194 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  274 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  247,  272, 

273 

New  York  Park  Place  disaster  of 
1891,  55 

New  York-Massachusetts  boundary 
dispute,  250-251 
New  York  Times,  53,  55W 
Newbury,  Mass.,  229,  272 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  141-148, 
221,  241-246,  248,  268,  271, 
272,  272-274,  275-276 
Newcome,  Raymond  L.,  151 
Newcomer,  Lee  Nathaniel,  ed., 
“The  Yankee  and  The  Baron,” 
236-238 

Newman,  - ,  Capt.,  225 

Newport,  R.  I.,  5,  19,  23,  30 
Nicholson,  Francis,  Capt.,  284- 
290 

Nicholson  Mission,  277-290 
Ni^tingale  Island,  1 1 5 
“Nineteenth  Century  Beverly  Part¬ 
nership,  The  Pickett  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  1827-1910,  A,”  by  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Lovett,  85-104,  207-227 
Noble,  James  A.,  151 
Nog  Island,  116 
North  Church  (Salem,  Mass.), 
172 

Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787, 
178,  247-248 

Norwood  &  Co.,  Seth,  215 
Nova  Scotia,  2,  21 1,  214,  217, 
277-290 


Occupations,  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  228-235 
Ocean  Traveller  (schooner),  214, 
224 

Ohio  Company,  178,  236 
0/ivc  Elizabeth  (schooner),  221 
Oliver,  Andrew,  Judge,  202,  203 
Oliver,  Benjamin  Lynde,  Dr.,  202, 
203 

Oliver,  Brinley  Sylvester,  43 
Oliver,  Peter,  Judge,  6,  12,  28, 
29,  30-31 

Ontario  (vessel),  123 
Orne,  Joseph,  Dr.,  173;  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch,  185;  188 

Pacific  Mills,  47,  48 

Page,  Abigail,  no 

Page,  Jeremiah,  Col.,  105 

Page,  Samuel,  Capt.,  105-107, 

1 13,  121,  124,  187,  188 
Page  and  Ropes,  109 
Palmer,  John  Grove,  32 
Palmer,  Maurice,  52 
Panic  of  1857,  47,  49 
Paragon  (schooner),  91,  219, 

221 

Parker,  Franklin,  "An  Approach 
to  Peabody’s  Gifts  and  Lega¬ 
cies,”  291-296 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  195,  244, 
251,  268,  271-272 
Peabody,  George,  291-296 
Peabody,  Robert  Singleton,  295 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  292 
Peabody  Donation  Fund,  London, 
Eng.,  293 

Peabody  Education  Fund,  293 
Peabody  High  School,  Peabody, 
Mass.,  293 

Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  291 

Peabody  Institute,  Danvers,  Mass., 
291 

Peabody  Institute,  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  291 

Peabody  Institute,  Peabody,  Mass., 

291 

Peabody  Library  Assn,  of  George¬ 
town,  D.C.,  292 

Peabody  Library,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  292 

Peabody  Library,  Thetford,  Vt., 

292 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  292 
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Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass., 
292 

Peabody  Museum,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  292 
Pearl  (schooner),  21 1,  214,  222, 
223,  224 

Pearson,  Eliphalet,  190,  197,  236 
Peirce,  Benjamin,  195 
Pemaquid,  Maine,  277,  284,  fort 
at,  287 

Pemberton  Mill,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
47-55 

Pennant,  Thomas,  237-238 
Pennsylvania,  249 
Penobscot  River,  279 
Pepper  trade,  114-119:  dangers 
of,  1 27-1 29 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  98 
Perman,  Thomas,  295 
Perry  &  Co.,  A.,  215 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  214 
Pettit,  Henry,  126,  128,  129 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  214,  249 
Philanthropy,  291-296 
Phillips,  James  Duncan,  153,  154 
Phillips,  John  W.,  Capt.,  226 
Phillips,  Goodhue  and  Baker, 
Salem,  Mass.,  21 1 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
236,  292 

Philosophical  Library,  202 
Philosophical  Transactions,  188 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  172,  174 
Physicians,  training  of,  181-183; 

organization  of,  187 
Pickard,  John  B.,  “Whittier’s  Bal¬ 
lads:  The  Maturing  of  an  Art¬ 
ist,”  56-72 

Pickering,  John,  203 
Pickering,  Timothy,  248 
Pickering  Coal  Co.,  103,  218 
Pickett,  George  E.,  100,  102,  103, 
225 

Pickett,  John,  86,  90-97,  207, 
208,  211,  212,  215,  216,  220, 
221,  222,  224,  225 
Pickett,  Joanna,  94 
Pickett,  R.  8c  J.,  224 
Pickett,  Richard,  86-96,  207,  211, 
212,  221,  224 
Pickett,  Sally  Ann,  86,  91 
Pickett,  Samuel,  88,  219 
Pickett,  Thomas,  86,  91,  97 
Pickett  8c  Edwards,  210,  218,  219 


Pickett  Coal  Company, 

1807-1895,  99-101; 

1827-1910,  85-104,  207-227; 
1844-1865,  91-94; 

1865-1887,  96-97; 

1895-1910,  101 
Pickett  family,  86 
Pickett  wharves,  95 
Pickman,  Benjamin,  29 
Pictou,  N.  S.,  214 
Pierpont,  John,  140-148;  attack  by 
upon  Madison  administration, 
144-146;  attitude  of  toward  de¬ 
mocracy,  143-144;  early  career 
of,  141-142;  education  of,  140; 
eulogy  by  of  early  Federalists, 
144-146;  later  attitude  of, 
147-148 

Pierson,  Samuel  Page,  126,  128 
Piggot,  George,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  29 
Pilgrim  (ship),  170,  171 
Pinder,  John,  87 
Plummer,  Caroline,  189 
Plummer,  Joshua,  Dr.,  188,  189 
Plummer  Hall,  151 
Poetry,  political  views  of  John 
Pierpont,  144-148 
Political  trends,  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  228-235 
Politics,  late  18th  century,  241- 
276,  passim;  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  140-148 
Porrata,  Marcelo,  164 
Port  Royall,  N.  S.,  288-289 
Porter,  Samuel,  29,  43 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Stage,  242 
Poynton,  Thomas,  29 
Practical  Navigator,  The,  111 
Prescott,  William,  48 
Prescott,  William,  Col.,  201 
Prescott,  William,  Judge,  201 
Prescott,  William  Hickling,  201 
President  (schooner);  222 
Price,  Frank  G.,  149 
Price,  Frank  S.,  153 
Price,  Richard,  176 
Prices  of  coal  and  wood  fuel,  1 9th 
century,  209,  210,  212,  213, 
215;  effect  of  Civil  War  on, 
212 

Pride’s  Crossing,  150 
Priestly,  Joseph,  176 
Prince,  Benjamin,  220 
Prince,  Henry,  Capt.,  112,  193 
Prince,  Isaac,  220 
Prince,  John,  221 
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Prince,  John,  Rev.,  172-175,  177 
passim;  biographical  sketch  of, 
179-180;  185,  187 
Prince,  John,  Jr.,  203 
Probate  Records  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  228-235 
Proprietary  Libraries,  growth  of 
in  1 8th  century,  1 73-1 74 
Prudent  (ship),  126 
Puerto  Rico,  156,  165 
Putnam,  Rebecca,  106 
Putnam,  Samuel,  203 
Putnam  (ship),  105-130,  193; 
building  of,  107- 109;  owners 
of,  105-107;  iio-iii;  first 
voyage  of,  1 14-122;  second 
voyage  of,  122-12 5;  third  voy¬ 
age  of,  126-130 

Quaker  faith,  56,  60-61,  63 

Rantoul,  Robert,  Sr.,  98 
Rates  of  saving  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  231-234 
Ravitz,  Abe  C.,  “John  Picrpont 
and  the  Federalist  Muse  in  Es¬ 
sex  County,”  140-148 
Read,  Nathan,  189-192;  inven¬ 
tions  of,  190-191;  192,  193, 
203 

Recovery  (vessel),  123 
Reed,  Charles,  295 
Reed,  Nathan,  Hon.,  1 1 1 
Reeve,  Tapping,  Hon.,  140 
Remmonds,  Martha  Jane,  99 
Republic  (schooner),  221 
Revolutionary  War,  242-244 
Reynolds,  Henry,  126,  128 
Richmond,  Va.,  21 1 
Ripley  (schooner),  222,  224 
Robinson,  Joseph,  Capt.,  170 
Robinson,  Nathan,  105,  109,  no, 
113,  114,  121,  124 
Rockland,  Maine,  215 
Rodney,  George  B.,  43 
Ropes  and  Hodges,  193 
Roundy,  George,  98,  too 
Roundy,  Margaret,  95 
Roundy,  Nehemiah,  90 

Rowe,  - ,  Mr.,  10 

Rowley,  Mass.,  229 
Royal  (^orge  (man  of  war),  119 
Royal  Society,  17 1,  172 
“Rufus  King  of  Newburyport:  The 
Formative  Years  (1767-1788),” 
by  Richard  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  241- 
276 


Rumford,  Count,  175.  See  Benja¬ 
min  Thompson 
Rumsey,  James,  190,  191 
Russell,  George  Peabody,  295 
Ryan,  Matthew,  49,  51 

Salem,  Mass.,  3-5,  182,  184,  185, 
190,  229,  230,  283;  coal  pock¬ 
ets  in,  214;  development  of 
Cuvier  Natural  History  Society, 

1 49- 1 54;  economic,  intellectual 
decline  after  1807,  205;  hos¬ 
pitality  of  toward  Spanish, 
156-167;  intellectual  life  in 
late  1 8th  and  early  19th  cen¬ 
turies,  169-206;  as  port,  105- 
122 

Salem  Athenaeum,  182,  189,  193, 
197,  202,  203-206;  joining  of 
Salem  Social  Library  and  Salem 
Philosophical  Library,  202 
Salem,  Danvers,  and  Beverly  Tug 
Boat  Co.,  226 

Salem  East  Indies  trade,  193 
Salem  Iron  Factory,  190,  191 
Salem  jail,  215 
Salem  Lead  Factory,  208 
Salem  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
113-114 

Salem  Marine  Society,  193 
“Salem  Philosophical  Library:  Its 
History  and  Importance  for 
American  Science,  The”  by 
Harold  L.  Burstyn,  169-206 
Salem  Philosophical  Library,  169- 
206;  acquisitions,  185-202;  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  group,  185- 
206;  background  of  founding, 
169-176;  biographical  sketches 
of  founding  members,  176-185; 
end  of,  203-206;  merger  with 
Social  Library,  203-206;  new 
members,  185,  188,  189-202 
Salem  Regiment,  161 
Salem  Social  Library,  173,  174, 
182,  186 

Salem  Willows,  Mass.,  150 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  220,  221,  224, 
229 

Saltonstall,  Richard,  Col.,  9-12, 
28,  37-39 

Sam  Ober  (schooner),  223,  224 
San  Fernando  El  Rayo  (packet), 
156-167 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  156 
San  Spirito  Hospital,  Rome,  Italy, 
294 
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Sand,  215-216 

Saratoga  (schooner),  214,  222, 
224 

Sargent,  Catherine  Browne,  28-30 
Sargent,  Epes,  3,  18 
Sargent,  John,  8,  25-27,  35,  41- 
45 

Savage,  Arthur,  43 
Saxon  Studies,  1 31-139,  reviews 
of,  134-137 

Saxony,  Germany,  1 31-139 
Scarboro,  Maine,  241-242,  243, 
244 

Scepter  (vessel),  21 1 
Schepers,  Pedro,  164 
School,  London,  England,  296 
Science,  interest  in,  in  late  i8th 
century,  236-238;  late  19th 
century,  149-154 
Science,  American;  interest  in, 
173-206  passim 

Scientific  instruments,  American, 
179-180 

Scott,  John  W.  A.,  76,  77 
Scott,  Walter,  Sir,  57 
Second  Corps  of  Cadets,  161 
Second  United  States  Grinnell  Ex¬ 
pedition,  293 

Sectional  differences  in  late  i8th 
century  U.  S.,  247-276,  passim 
Seventh  Son  (vessel),  219 

Sewall,  - ,  Prof.,  190 

Sewall,  Samuel,  190,  196 
Sewall,  Stephen,  283 
Sharf,  Frederic  A.,  “Fitz  Hugh 
Lane  Re-Considered,”  75-83 
Shaw,  William  Smith,  203 
Shays  Rebellion,  256-258,  262 
Ship  carpenters,  108-109 
Ship  crews,  125-126 
Ship  insurance,  113-114 
Ship  provisions,  112-113 
“Ship  Putnam,  The”  by  William 
B.  Ardifif,  1 05-1 30 
Ship  rigging,  109 
Shipbuilders,  1 08 
Shipbuilding  early  19th  century, 
107-109 

Shipping  in  Beverly,  19th  century, 
207-227  passim;  decline  of, 

225 

Shipping.  See  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce 

Shirreff,  - ,  Col.,  9,  43 

Shirreff,  - ,  Major,  15 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  180 
Silsbee,  - ,  Capt.,  117 


Singapore  Straits,  127 
Slavery,  attitude  toward,  263;  ex¬ 
clusion  of,  248 
Smallpox,  9 
Smith,  Adam,  250 
Smith,  Samuel,  219 
Social  conditions,  in  mid- 19th 
century  Lawrence,  Mass.,  47-55 
Social  Library,  202 
Social  trends,  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  228-235 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  257 
Sophronia  (schooner),  219 
South  Congregational  Church, 
South  Danvers  (now  Peabody), 
Mass.,  295 

South  School  District,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  208 

Southgate,  - ,  Dr.,  243 

Southwick,  Cassandra,  56 
Spanish-American  relations,  18th 
century,  156-167,  251-253 
Spanish  military  service,  156 
Speedwell  (ketch),  284 
Sprague,  Breed  &  Brown,  102- 
103,  216,  217 
St.  Croyx,  bay,  289 
St.  George’s  River  and  Islands, 
286-287 

St.  Helens,  Eng.,  41 
St.  John  River,  278 
St.  Lon,  H.  Sackville,  Gov.,  22 
St.  Louis  (bark),  279 
St.  Lucia,  17 
St.  Paul’s  Island,  115-116 
Statesman  (vessel),  220 
Statistics  on  Essex  County,  17th 
century,  228-235,  passim 
Steam  power,  early  experiments, 
190-191 

Sterling,  Mass.,  74 
Steuben,  Baron  von,  257 
Stevens,  Caroline,  Mrs.,  82 
Stevens,  John,  191 
Stevens,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  82 
Stockhausen,  Baron  von,  138 
Stone,  Edwin  M.,  208 
Stone,  Israel  H.,  92 
Stone,  James,  92 
Stone  and  Davis’s  wharf,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  92 
Strong,  Caleb,  258 

Suffreir,  - ,  Mons.,  44 

Sullivan,  James,  Gen.,  244,  251 
Sumatra,  116-119 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  280 
Superstitions,  popular,  56 
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Susan  (vessel),  123 
Susan  Clark  (bark),  223,  224 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  150 
Swan  (schooner),  222 
Sympson,  William  B.,  43 
Sympson,  William  B.,  Mrs.,  7,  43 
Syren  (schooner),  224 

Tallant,  Hugh,  56 
Temple,  Thomas,  Sir,  278 
Ternay,  de,  Charles  Louis,  Adm., 

31 

Thayer,  Oliver,  149,  150,  151 
Thompson,  Benjamin  (1753- 
1814),  31,  35,  45-46,  175, 
18 1,  190 

Thomson,  Caesar,  126,  128 
Thorndike,  Albert,  87,  208,  221, 
222 

Thorndike,  William,  87,  208 
Three  Friends  (vessel),  123 
Tibbetts  House,  92 
Titcomb,  Jonathan,  268 
Tom  Bowline  (warship),  123 
Toppan,  Arthur  L.,  149 

Tracy,  - ,  Col.,  161 

Trade,  Salem  East  Indies,  193 
Trade  and  Commerce,  with  Isle  of 
France,  120:  in  Salem,  122; 
with  Sumatra,  117-119,  125; 
value  of  cargoes,  1 21-122.  See 
also,  coal  trade,  wood  trade 
Traill,  Robert,  32-33 
Transfer  (brig),  127 
Trask,  Jessie  G.,  95,  97-102,  212, 
216 

Trask,  John,  79 
Trask,  John  Pickett,  98 
Trask,  Susan  Bailey,  95,  98 
Trask,  Susie  E.,  too,  102,  225 

Trask,  - ,  225 

Trask  family,  95-101 
Treadwell,  John  Dexter,  Dr.,  196, 
197,  ao3 

Treaty  of  Whitehall  (1686),  281- 
282,  285-286 

Tremont  Temple,  76,  77,  78 
Trinidad  Island,  115 
Tristan  d’Acunba  Island,  115 
Trumbull,  William,  Sir,  280 
Tucker,  Ichabod,  202,  203 
Turner,  Samuel,  90 

Union  Fire  Society,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  208 

Union  Wharf  (Beverly),  87,  89 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
102,  217 

United  States  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion,  294 

Universalist  Church,  81 

Valliere,  de  la, - ,  278,  280 

Vassal,  Anna,  38 
Vaughan,  William,  279 
Vessels,  interest  held  by  Pickett 
Coal  Co.,  218-227;  used  in 
fuel  trade,  208,  211-217 
Vessels,  U.S.,  218-227  passim; 
average,  mid- 19th  century,  218; 
costs  of,  218,  219,  221,  222, 
223,  224-226;  increase  in  size, 
224 

Viar,  Jose  Ignacio,  162-167 
von  Steuben,  Baron,  257 
von  Stockhausen,  Baron,  138 

W.  G.  Bartlett  (vessel),  212 
W.  N.  Gessner  (schooner),  225 
Wales,  2-46  passim 
Walker  &  Co.,  J.  Albert,  216 
Wanton,  Joseph,  Gov.,  3,  5-7,  30 
Wanton,  Joseph,  Jr.,  6,  16,  23 
Wanton,  William,  22-23,  36-37 
War  of  1812,  141,  144 

Ward,  - ,  Capt.,  116-117 

Ward,  S.  C.,  193 
Warren,  John,  182,  184 
Washington,  George,  144,  267 
Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
144 

Washington  Company,  47 
Washington  Hall  (Newburyport, 
Mass.),  275 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.,  292 
Washington  Monument,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  294 
Water  Street  wharves,  221 
Waterloo  (ship),  220 
Wealth  of  Nations,  250 
Webb,  George  A.,  149,  151,  153 
Webster,  Daniel,  98 
Weehauken,  N.  J.,  214 
Welch,  Richard  E.,  “Rufus  King 
of  Newburyport:  The  Formative 
Years  (1767-1788),”  241-276 
West,  Henry,  295 

Westcote,  - ,  Lord,  39 

Western  settlements,  251-254 
Whitcomb  and  Carter,  97 
White,  - ,  Capt.,  115 
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White,  Daniel  Appleton,  Judge, 
200 

Whitehall,  Treaty  of,  (1686), 
281-282,  285-286 
Whitman,  Walt,  68 
Whitney,  Elisha,  Dr.,  178 
Whitney,  Michael,  221 
Whittier,  John  G.,  56-72;  aboli¬ 
tionist  views  of,  57;  anti-slavery 
beliefs  of,  59-60;  attitude  of 
towards  the  Union  and  Civil 
War,  67-68;  ballads  of  de¬ 
scribed,  58-72;  his  creed,  57; 
influences  upon,  56,  58-67,  69- 
72;  maturing  balad  technique 
of,  60-72;  nationalistic  senti¬ 
ment  of,  56-57;  as  poet  of  re¬ 
form,  57;  as  poet  of  region,  57; 
religious  views  of,  56;  style  of, 
57 

“Whittier’s  Ballads:  The  Matur¬ 
ing  of  an  Artist,”  by  John  B. 
Pickard,  56-72 

Whittredge,  Thomas,  92,  215 
Whittredge  Wharf,  89,  207 
Wigging,  Joseph,  109 
Willard,  Abijah,  38 
Willard,  Joseph,  38 
Willard,  Joseph,  Rev.,  169-176 
passim;  biographical  sketch, 
176-177;  187,  195 
Williams,  Samuel,  181,  197 
“Wills  of  The  Early  Settlers  of 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts,” 
by  Manfred  Jonas,  228-235 
Wilson,  James,  258,  262,  267 


Wilson,  John,  210 
Wilson,  Joseph,  94 
Wilson,  Samuel,  Capt.,  223,  224 
Winthrop,  F.  B.,  7,  9,  15-20 
Winthrop,  Isaac,  20-22 
Winthrop,  Thomas,  43 
Witches,  as  sources  for  John  G. 
Whittier,  71-72 

Wood  trade,  decline  of  trade,  212- 
213,  216;  kinds  used  for  fuel, 
84-104,  207-227;  prices  of 

cords,  209,  212,  213;  sources 
of,  21 2-21 3 

Woodberry.  See  also  Woodbury 
Woodberry,  Elliot,  Capt.,  89,  92, 
96,  210,  219,  222 
Woodberry,  George,  103 
Woodberry,  Horace  W.,  94'95> 
97-104,  212,  216 
Woodberry,  Horace,  Jr.,  104 
Woodberry,  Margaret  Roundy,  222 
Woodberry,  Stephen,  95 

Woodberry,  - ,  225 

Woodbury.  See  also  Woodberry 
Woodbury,  Alonzo  O.,  100,  102, 
103 

Woodbury,  Stephen,  Capt.,  210 

Yale  College,  140,  175 
“Yankee  and  The  Baron,  The,” 
edited  by  Lee  Nathaniel  New¬ 
comer,  236-238 

Youth  Groups  in  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  149-154;  See  also  Cuvier 
Natural  History  Society  of 
Salem 
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